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ABSTRACT . - 

.. - The primary objective of thS^s investigation was to 

determine what attitudinal and knowledge factors contributed toward 
minority; high jschool students not choosing ntirs.i.ng as a profession in 
higher numbei^s than they currently do. A total of 2,057 American 
^ilndian, Chicano, Black, ai^d. Caucasian high, school seniors were 
__sjxrve^d at three geographically disparate si"des to assess their 
attitudes toward and concepts of nursing feducaltion, and to relate 
these factors to certain demographic variables. The major findings^ 
from each of t^ese content, areas are bri/fefly summarizi^d in Chapter" I. 
Chapter IX covers the implications for a( recruitment and guidance 
program. Chapter III includes background and review of literature. 7 
Chapter iV describes the survey design. Chapter' V identifies the , ^ 
method. Chapter 71 gives the results. Cha\pter ?II discusses the, ^ 
relationship between current findings and\ previous research. 
Approximately half of the document consists of data tables. The 
appendix includes a sample questionnaire. \HDj . 
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^ FOREWORD 

• Increasing the representation of minority groups in nursing is 
a major concern of the Division of Nursing. While a variety of 
recruitnient programs carried out over the past decade have in- 
' crease the number of minority group members in nursing, much 
remains to be done. 

Continuous evaluation of recruitment progranis has shown the 
need ^fcr more definiti\ie information concerning those factors 
. which cause students to choose or reject careers in nursing. Con- 
siderable information has been obtained on students who had 
already chosen a nursing career, but less attention has be^n given 
to assessing the attitudes and information about nursing among 
the general high school student population. Those -studies'^ which 
had addressed this group were generally limited in scope, and 
confined to one or another selected group or to a single region of 
the country. ^ 

In 1972, the Division of Nursing contracted with the Center for 
HealtK Systems Studies, American Institutes for Rc^search, to con- 
duct a study of high school students to learn their attitudes toward 
and concepts, of nursing as a career. The study was broadened to 
include both blacks and whites and was extended to Chicanos and 
American Indians, to both rural and urban settings, and to setting^ 
in the South and West, as well as the Northeast. 

The study was unique in that the objective was to ascertain and 
compare a wide range of knowledge and attitudes of nursing held 
by a large heterogeneous samj)Je of high school students. The 
results reported herein confirm, some previous findings, siipport 
sorae preyous assumptions, provicte new findings n6t previously 
reported, and refute some conjectures. / 

The information and insights gained in the study have been 
used in preparation of recruitment materials and activities which 
are now being tested in active recruitaient and guidance programs 
underway in the areas where the study was carried out. 

Jessie M. Scott 
' ■ Assistant Surgeon General 

Director 
- Division of Nursing 
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I. SUMMARY 



The primary objective of this inviestigation was to deter- . 
mine what a^i^itudinal and knowledge factors contributed toward 
minoity students not choosing nursing as a profession in 
liigher numbers than they currently do. A total of ? Amor^^an 
Indian, Ghicano, black, and white high school dv-r 
veyed at three geograpfii^^ally disparate sites sylr. 
vani ay Tallahassee, Florida; and several p ^our ..^ the 

State /of Arizona) to assess, their attitudes to, n/ ,j concepts 
of ni/rsing as a! profession, their academic preparation for nursing 
/edu<^ation, as v^ell as relate these factors to certain demographic . 
variables. The major findings froth each of these content areas are 
briefly summarized in the followipg^ar^graphs. 

Attitudes Toward Nursing Careers j 
Job Desirability ^ ■ * 

*■ /■ , ^ • ■ - ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ - ■ r' ■ ■ ' " ■■ ' ■ "'-I 

Eleven semantic differential subscales^were used to measure the 

desirability , of certain aspects of nursing careers. These scales 

indicated that , students' ' attitudes toward nursing were highly 

positive in terms of financial reward /^pe^6onal reward, occupational 

^^status, work enjoyment, challenge, and aidvancement oppcfrtunities, 

neutral" in terms of the de^rree ofi; 

in ternis of %v6rk hours and work difm^ulw.; Students also thought,, 
that a nursing career required a considg^ble amount of education 
and was very female-oriented. . • j 

Attitudes Toward Nursing Tasks ' ^ 

The pleasantness ratii^gs students gave to the task^ they thought' 
the hospital duty nurse (HDN) performed most frequentlS^ ranged 
lietv/^een moderately pleasant to slightly unpleasant. When using 
students* pleasantness ratings" to evaluate the tasks that a group 
of hospital jiu^f nurses ^aid they actually did most frequently, a . 
demonstrable impr^^^ in student pleasantness, ratings ob- 

tained. Although Wre were someX^interesting . and substantial 
differences between regiorial and racial subgroups, generally it 
was found that differences between ma\es and females accounted 
■for most of the differential attitudes toward nursing tasks. 



Reasons^for Rejecting RN: 

When a^ked to state /{he reasons''"fo|^ not desiring nursing 
careers, students gave ^everal categories responses; females, 
hoWever, most frequently did not favor it because of squeamish^' 
ness" (i.e., they cpuld/not, stand the sight-^of\blood, did not like 
hospital environments, or could not bear to be around^'sick and 
dying people) . Males most frequently did not desire nursing as a 
career because they felt it Was a female-related careen 

Knowledge of the Nursing Profession 

As has already been pointed out, . students- misperceivea Lh. 
roles of hospital duty nurses (HDNs) as decried by the tasks tn(-.y ' 
thpught nurses did. The mpst consistent finding across all respoiid- 
■ ent subgroui)s was that students identically and incbrrectly stereo- 
typed the role of tile HDN. Almp^t without exception, students " 
' thought that HDNs most fre^iuefiily performed relatively low skill J 
[ level health care tMks/that ai:*e usually delegated to i>PNs (,e.g., / 
1 taking temperatures and .^Jood pressures ).~JStudents \were also 
.[somewhat uninformed, as -J^ the school vcourse requirements . 
(i.e., algebra, biology, cprnfstry) and certain noncQurse/'Tequire-' 
ment^ (i.e., college^ boards^ ^ high school transcinpts, pfenursihg 
examinatioii, etc.) needed for admission to schools of nursing. 
They were, for example, unable to distiiiguish .an actual pre- 
nursing examination irom a fictional test. 

Acadernic Preparation 

. For the most part, students were fburid to he academically un- 
prepared to pursue nursing educatidn. ,l^ess than half 'of all Chi-; 
cano, black, arid. Indian students said they had taken chemistry,. ^ 
although most had taken biology. It was riot obvious from these 
findings, however, that' white students are si^tantially betterv 
prepared academically to pursue nursing educ^&o^i* Regardless of 
ralce, studeriits/generally seemed to avoi^ chemistry and algebra., \ 

^ Demographic Background Information 

One of several explanations adviariced for why it is that minority 
and disadvantaged youths fail to enter nursing careers- in largigr 
numbers has to . do with the lack of opportunities these youths, 
have for identifying, with hiealtji professions through appropriate 
role models. It has been suggested by some that such an identifi-.^ 
cation can greatly enhance one's evaluation of nursing an^ nursing 



.careers. Although this investigation did not focus primarily on 
this question^ we did find several trends among the data supportive 
of that hypothesis, and thus worth mentioning. Among some sub- 
groups (particularly white respondents), exposure to nurses 
through volunteer work in hospitals or personal acquaintance Ayith /- 
an RN resulted in higher and more ^positive ratings\of nurses 

. than was the case, among students who\ ifiad no such exposure. 

Integration of the^ResuIt&' 

' Trying to tie the foregoing into a nieaningfuV whole, one has to 
start out with the observation that nursing careers are held in ■ 
very high esteem. On a comparative bas^^ ^t wias rated on most 
scales as having attributes very close tr >f a physician career, 
which is one' of the most highly e?' meu upns in our cul- 

ture. That it was also rated near ^ br their own desired 
occupation is also evidence for this cuuc uan, bu^further indi- 
cates 'that many studepts Jiave already made career choices that 
are more desirable to them. On the other hand, particularly among 
our targeted groups, students should be/willing to <;onsider nursing 
careers in fairly large numbers. Ther^ are some spggestions tfiat 
are made in the implications^ for program participation section that 
try to .concatenaite tl^ese findings into a programmatic effort to 
increase the -number of students' entering nursing frorri 'these^tar- 
geted groups. " ' 



II IMPLICATIONS FOR A RECRUITMENT AND 
GUIDANCp: PROGRAM A 

There were many findings of the study reported herein which 
indicated that a program of recruitment and guidance directed, 
at thie targeted groups would be^quite successful. Of course,' one 
6f the best of these indications was the respondents' generally 
positive response to a direct question concerning^ their interest in 
a nursing career. ' , 

The study did more, however, than just provide us with support 
for the probable success of such a program.' It .also provided us 
with some ideas for both the forrnht and content of a successful 
program.. A rieview of the5»o '^^l^^^ cua urnish us. with some dSbign 
objectives for a succ .unt, * and guidance program. 

These objective are: 

. 1. Provide, the students with fetter knowledge/of nursing as 
. , . a-profeasion^ - 

^^^^Jj^It^was^quite obvious that although students think well of 
V > nurses, they really do not know what nurses do. It is also 
.clear that if they did know / what nurses do, they may be 
more attracted to such careers. Their responses to the super- 
visory and administrative tasks, for example, were quite 
positive. * - : 

In addition, their sterebt^jping of nurses leads them to 
.believe, some" negative thingsl about nursing careers that are 
not necessarily . true. For example, they do not think that 
nurses have good working hours. No one would ^£gue that 
the 3 o'clbcl^ to 11 o'clock oi: 11 o'clock to 7 6)cl.6ck shifts 
would be popular ^among allJ people, but. there are many 
good ".9 to 5" positiasts that aire not hospital-based wfoch are 
available to nurs^*, and the humbjgr of hospital-based, 
positions :$hat havssssimilar daylight hours is increasing (e.g., 
PSRO Review Co«35sdnators, nuvse health educators, patient 
' grievance coordiniafeors, etc.). At the same time, they may 
be able to learn that som6 of these positions are not female- 
related, do not require constant exposure to morbidity, and 
maybe they can even become acquainted witlji the concept 
that their dislike of morbidity can dissipate with, exposure : 
to it, and with knowledge ' and training in. cairihg for the 
sick. Finally, some of the students do not think tljiat nursing 
is as financially rewarding as other occupational choices 



and they may need to learn of the new and expanding nursing 
roles that are more highly remunerated than those with which, 
they may be familiar. 

2. Provide the students with better academic guidance and 
counseling. 

If members of our targeted audience wish to become 
nursing students, they must become acquainted with and 
motivated toward achieving certainyequirements. First, th^y 
must learn that math requirements must be met and that ' 
transcripts, college boards, and r^rences are important.^, 
Then, they must he motivated to fulfill requirenients that 
they seem to know about but have not elected to fulfill (e.g., 
chemistry). We can also probat)ly go beyond our data with 
some safety.' If the students didn't have sufficient knowledge 
about the pb'ints raised above, it is also probably true that 
they lack information about tlio how, when, and where of 
applications to colleges and aursing programs. It also is 
apparent .that they .have made sufficient trips to their coun- 
selor's office to conclude that the remedy will not come from 
the ^ established guidance program.; The school counselors 
don't have the information either. The^recruitment an-d giiide- 
ance prograna either has to provide ^that information to the 
counselors and motivate them to use it, provide it directly./ 
to the students, or do %mth. ' 

3. Provide a basis for r^rposu3re%t role modek. 
It is not a new iuUj^, bvit t>m study hasihelped t6 make it a 

well substantiated Ifa^ : StES^snts who know nurses and other 
health professionals ^an a f^ersonal basis have more positiye 
attitudes toward, n5iqB(tinj^':ii3ban those who have no such con- 
tact. If members;^f -:SifiE?ia^^ group do not opt for nursing 
careers becau^S^ilthi^ fcav^ iiad no exposure to nurse models 
who are irieypa^S' of tfeer* minority group, then they are not 
likely in 1:um to bectrmiH i^mrses and ^ive exposure to still 
other members of tRttjit group.- And thus, we have no water 
with which to prime the p^ttmp. The program, then, must, be 
designed in such a ^^Mob: ^tSsat close, personal relationships 
are fostered withiuiiTurses,, And preferably v/ith those who 
represent their mm<t>rity prrt^up or a gnaup with which 'they 
, can identify. 

In aiway, the three pr^^^^^rnxni design objectives listed above (aaia 
no suggestion is made that iSbey are all of the criteria that nee^ttp. 
be considered) seem simyrli-e^^M^urh to grasp and probably easy to 
achieve agreement upom &.as n^ve, hpwever, to belieye that it 



an easy task to develop a well-conceived program that embodies 
these objectives in an optimal fashion. It is also naive to believe 
that such a program can be superimposed on existing and diverse 
^school programs, spread throughout the geographically disparate 
locales i^i our country where the many potential targeted students 
are located. Yet, that is . the need. And that is the intent of the 
follow-on phases of this project. 



III. BACKGROUND AND REVIEW Oi=^ THE 
LITERATURE 

Two major problems face the Nation today to Avhich the project 
was addressed! One deals with the qualify of service provided by 
the health care delivery system. The s<*cond concerns the nature 
of our socioeconomic system which has produced a sector of our 
society that has become known as\the ''disadvantaged." Further 
discussion of these two problems win clarify their importance as 
two pressing national problems. \ 

The quality of health care has increasingly come lyider attack . 
from many different sectors,' The claims are too manifold to list 
here; however, they include bomplaint^ that (a) the health insur- ^ 
ance system allows for excessive fees And unnecessary procedures ^> 
and hospitalizations; (b) hospital planning or the lack of it has^/^' 
resulted in a poor distribution of hospital beds with respect to the 
distribution of the pop>ulation; and" (c) an equally poor distribur 
tion of specialized facilities with respect to Utilization' rates exists. 
"Whether one speaks of the facilities of the heaith^care delivery 
system or of the economic system for the procurement of services, 
the problem of manpower always seems to overshadow all other 
health care-related problem areas. / . 

The claims of manpower shortages range from tl^r^^ being 
inadequate numbers of personnel in the health professibri|/to the 
claim that there is poor utilization of what seems to be sufficient 
numbers. It has been suggested by thoso who see personnel short- • 
ages as the major problem that we drastically increase the number 
of personnel- being trained in the health professions. Those who 
see manpower utilization as the major.^problem propose the upgrad- 
ing of nurses and certain paraniedical personnel '--to practitioner 
status as the primary solution. Since/ the nursing profession rep- 
resents the largest source of personnel with basi^ preparation in 
the health sciences, most specific proposals, have included using \^ 
nurses to fill the alleged gaps in the practitioner ranks. 

As can be seen, no matter, which analysis one sides with, the 
suggested , remedy is th^ same: iram la7*ger.mtmhers of nurses to ., 
increase the quality of health care delivery in this countiij: The 
contrary, however, appears to be occurring. Tiie per capita demand 
for nursing services has been increasing at a steady rate, while v- 
the supply has steadily decreased. In 1956, for example, 6.4 percent \ 
of school graduates were admitted to schools of nursing. By 1967, \ 



the proportion had dropp^ to 4.4 percent. Although that rate 
has since increased to approximately 4.9 percent, this level still 
falls short of projected needs. Clearly, a way must be found to 
attract more high school graduates to nursing, especially those ^ 
professional nurses trained at the baccalaureate level. 

Concurrently our country has faced an additional problem. The 
plight of racial and economically disadvantaged groups in our 
country represents a serious indictment of this Nation. Many have " 
been denied or have been unable to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities available to other, more privileged groups. . During the 
1960's ind continuing into the 1970's the Federal Gfovernment 
took positive steps to create opportunities whereby minority and 
disadvantaged groups could fully utilize their talents to gain entry 
into many health fields not previously open to them., . 

A considerable body of. literature has developed in recent years 
around, tee prjoblenis of minority and disadvantaged groups in 
nursing. These: studies range from the prediction of probable success 
in nu;rsiiig school (e.g., E.urgess and Duffy, :1969; Mancott, 1969 - 
Ewen apd Kirkpatidck^ 1967; etc.) to the vexramination of person- 
ality factors a^ciated^ith success in nursing school (e.g.. Smith, 
1968 ; Mdwbray et al, 11967 ;^ Thurston, et cL, 1969 ; etc) .Ai review 
of this literature will help to place the psE^nt study in a proper 

perspective. i 

In recent years increasing attention^ Jias been given t9 | the 
critical manpower shortage in the field of nutsing. The ma|or 
impetus for the concern originated when tie report of the Surgeon 
General's 6onsultaait Group on Nursing^ was published by jthe 
U.S. Public Health Service in 1963 and stated tVlat :an adequate 
number of nurses was urgently needed to "reverse the progressive 
dilution of nursing: services . . (p. l^)- It was .estimated that 
by 1970 tjie Nation would heed approxiniatelF 850,000 professional 
nurses to provide services that were 'saf e,. therapeutically effectivev 
an^ efficient" (p. 23). Upon presenting its findings, the Consultant. 
Groupi recommended that a national investigation of nursing and 
nursing education be undertaken to determine the skills necessary 
for high quality patient care "and ways to make' nursing a more 
attractive career; Gtheir recommendations made by this group 
included the expansion of recruitnient efforts, at the. State andV 
local l^els arid e^^ tlie recruitment pool to include minority 

and disadvantaged groups, men, and married and older won^en. 
It weIs largely through the. findings of the Surgeon General's 
.Consultint Group-aiat sincere efforts w,ere initiated to actively 

' 1 See reference list, page 19. o • ' . ; 



increase minority and disadvantaged orroup membership in nursing. 
The following sections document those efforts as they appear in 
the literature. Four major topics are treated as they appeared/in 
the' literature : recniitment; selection criteria, training, and svecial 
programs. / 

Recruitment ^ / 

Prior to the publication of the^ Surgeon General's report, the 
Committee on Careers, a branch of the National Lr^K^ie for 
Nursing,' had the major responsibility for r^' l uitment oi prospec- 
tive nursing candidates. This Committee, cosponsoied by the 
American Nurses' Association, the American Medic£(l Associa- 
tion, and the American Hospital Association organized Future 
Nurses' Clubs in some .4,000 high schools across the country in 
For the most part, this Committee was ineffective in attract- 
ixtg appreciable numbers of minority group member.^ to nursing, a 
fact which is underscored when one considers that in 1950 there 
were only 3,000 blacks enrolled in professional/ nursing schools 
(about 3.0 percent of tlie total enrollment), Wnd in 1961 total 
black enrollments ,had^/?ic?i increased over the s/o percent mark .of 
33ie total enrollment. /in 1961 fewer than '40/percent of all pro- 
^ssidnal nursing schools accepted male applicants, and of those 
iiat did, only 1,400 men, or slightly less tlian 1 percent of the 
-iif)tal,'were. ever ^enrolled. Between 1960 and 1966 the number of 
Macks who graduated annually from pr6fessional schools of nurs- 
ing (i.e.,t diploma, associate degree, baccalaureate) was l,t)50, or 
3.0. percent of the total enrollment; for men the percentage was 
1.7, or a;bdut 604 total. (See U.S. Public Health Service, To 2(;arri 
Quality in Nivrkng: Needs rand Gokls. Report of the Surgeon 
GeneraVs Consultant Group, 1963 ) . / 

Because of the lack of progres/ in minority recruitnfient, the 
Federal Government took some p/sitive steps to. correct that con- 
dition. In 1966, Title VIII of tl^xfe Public Health Service Act was 
amended to^^ allow for financi^ support for scholarship grants 
and programs designed to recruit minority and disa^antaged f 
students into nursing. Once^ initiated, however, these programs* |- 
ejqjosed barriers to minori^ group recruiting efforts. These .bar- 
riers fell into three distinct G^ategories: (1) academic preparation ; . 
^ (2) attitadinal factors; and (3) financial support. 

Most reports indicate that minority groups (blacks, in par- , 
ticular) h^ve poor academic preparation for nursing study (Har- 
vey, 1970; Yates, 1970; Scheinfeldt, 1967; Scheirif eldt and Palncer, 
/1970); Some differences of opinion exist, however, on ways to 



ameliorate academic deficiencies. Harvey (1970), for instance, 
views poor academic preparation among black youth as being 
symptomatic of broader social injustices and argues that '*a(!ademir 
remediation alone would not result in significantly better scoVr 
or insure future achievemer ^ i nal avei'age." Harvey', 

treatment seems more descn: * prescriptive and leav 

the impression that certain ' delic ' - : ng minority group.; 
must await sigmficant changes in the sociui structure or in t^e 
educational system before they can be diminished. 

A second appi*ea^i,J^-the problem of recruitment views aca- 
demic defijeieaeic^'ascausedSby factors external to the student's 
natwrSTability and, given-proper remediation and guidance, many . 
minority group membCTS can be successfully directed into nursing 
^careers. Scheinfeldt and her associates (Scheinf el dt and Palmer, 
\l970; ,Scheinfeldt, 19b74-Jmvfc generally confirmed the fact that 
/many minority group. ine::nbers are poorly prepared inivthpse sub- 
jects and. skills most essential to nursing (for example, biology, 
'chemistry, mathematics,' and. basic communicative ^skills) but 
maintain* that inadequate counseling accounts for a measurable 
portion of these academic inadequacies. • ^ 
. , In .a study designed to assess' high school counselor^'s knowl- 
edge of the requirements pf three types of nursing 'schools (that 
is, diploma, associate degree, baccalaureate) axid. the character- 
istics of student needs in each (for example, program costs and 
length of study), Williams and Aichlmary (1971) found that 
counselors were often confused about unique school entrance 
requirements, ,had little kno\yledge of intraprogram credit trans- 
fer possibilities, and could not distinguished between professional 
arid technical nursing. Most often counselqrs had prohibitive case- 
loads and could not provide the lengthy counseling services needed 
by many disadvantaged youth. In a survey of 384 freshman nurs- 
ing students in several Atlanta, Georgia schools of nursing, Taylor 
and Richter (1969)/ found only 33 freshnien, oj- 8.6 percent of all 
freshmen questioned, identified the high school counselor as the 
person who most influenced their choice of nursing as a career. 
. These findings support results reported by Lande (1966) who. sur- 
veyed. 934 female Catholic high school seniors. In th^t study ,68 
percent of those students who indicated a desire to enter nursing 
said their personal contact with nurses had influenced them posi- 
tively in their choice of the nursing career^ Lande did not, ho\v- 
ever, report data "on the percentage of , students who ^aid the 
counselo^f hadJnfluenced their choice. 

Foir the most part those programs set up to assist minority and 
. disadvantaged students to bring up acadenaic skills to acci^^stable 



levels have reported moderate levels of success (Scheinfeldt, 1967; 
Scheinfeldt and Palmer, 1970). The nature and scope of these 
programs are consideied in greater detail, under the Special Re-' . 
cruitment Efforts section below. 

^ -Another major barrier to the recruitment of minority groi/ps 
into nursing is attitudinaL, The literature suggests that a separate 
set of (Cognitions is operative among blacks and men which cause c 
these groups to reject nursing as a ca:reer. First, the decision to 
enter nursing seems to be made at a fairly early age. In a survey; 
of 348 student nurses, Taylor and Richter (1969) reported that 
oyer 50 percent oi all respondents made firm decisions to pursue 
nursing careers in the high school years or earlier. Second, nurs- 
ing as- a professional career is typically viewed as a woman's 
domain. Vaz (1968) attempted to' single out those factors which, 
contributed to the disproportionate sex distribution in nursing 
and identify the conditions which acted as deterrents in the selec- 
tion of nursomg as a career by men. Using a checklist procedure, 
.506 high school boys were asked to rank several occupations on 
a masculinity scale. Nursing ranked last on masculinity and did 
not varjf when other factors such as income, education, etc.,-were 
introduced. Vaz concluded that nursing was not. perceived by 
men as a suitable masculine occupation, and -before men could be 
attracted to the field in any significant lumbers, a concerted effort 
to niodify the sex-role perceptions of the nurse waS clearly needed. 
It should be ^pointed out that most of the nursing literature i^-^ 
viewed here still refers to thfe nurse as ''her" or tailors comments i 
especially for women. 

The attitudes of black students toward nursing have received 
considerably less attention than have those of males. One author, 
however, attempted to shed some light on this problem. Winder 
(1971) postulated that black women would viiew nursing , as an 
extension of the servitude role (that is, waiting on others) rather 
than a service-oriented role, since black women in America have 
a history of being ''domestics." For this reason Jt was predicted 
that black wom^n would manifest significantly more negative atti- ' . 
tudes towaT-d both LPN's and RN's when compared to a white . 
population! Thirty-two black and fifty white girls from the 10th 
grade were administered an attitude survey. No significant race 
differences obtained in the evaluative perception of eith€|r LPN's 
or ftN's, although both groups held .RN's in higher esteem than , 
the LPN. Black respondents, however, showed significantly less j 
chance_to_-PBarsonaji2e^^^ attitudes toward RN's through direct . ' 
experience, a result whicET^fiTallTiTobability,-!!^^^ poor 
counseling and inadequate, academic preparation in Tceepln^^ 
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significant number of blacks out of nursing. Winder concluded" 
that before black women could be recruited into nursing in repre- 
sentative numbers, they must have more exposure to nursing 
models. Scheinfeldt (1967) has also suggested that because black 
youth have been systematically excluded from past recruititient 
efforts, many are skeptical of current recruitment overtures. 

1 . / 

Selection Criteria 

Selection for admission to nursing schools j is usually contingent 
upon a candidate's performance on a series of tests (for example, - 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, National Leaguej for Nursing Test) 
designed to provide some indication of probable success in nurs- 
ing school. Invariably the questions arise: Do these tests discrim- 
' inai^e unfairly against the minority ethnic group member?' Do 
they have any predictive validity for any group?- 

Clark and Plotkin (1964) and Cleary (1968) , among others, 
have expressed concern that general ability te^sts may actually dis- 
criminate against blacks. According to Sedlacek and Brooks (1970) 
most large colleges and universities, however, still use these tests 
as the main criteria for admission, as do most nursing schools. 

Reports on the ability of tests to distinguish dropouts and gen- 
eral performance are . equivocal Haney, Michael, an4-Gershon 
(1962) found that grades on achievement lests in reading and 
mathematics were significantly rdated to formal course work 
in urse- training but were unrelated ^ toward effectiveness or 
clinical experience. ..They found also that high school fchemistry 
grades alone were more predictive of probable success, in formal 
course work than. overall high school grade point a;verage. Madaus 
. (1966), who undertook a study to examine the predictive validity 
of the National League for Nursing Pre-Nursing Examination for 
success in a^3-year dit)loma program, found that the correlations 
between test performance and nursing theory and science courses 
did not account for enough variance to, make reliable decisions 
- regarding admissions. Madaiiis concluded that the crucial area 
of clinical nursing course performance was unrelated to antece^ient 
.performance of any of the tesiis in the PNLN battery. 

Ewen and Kirkpatrick (1967) conducted a series* of /studies 
designed ^to investigate ways and means of practicing fair selec- 
tion procedures: Using a sample of . black and white nurfeing stu- 
dents, these investigators sought, to determine whether /a battery 
•''of tests which measured several academic sTcills could predict 
scores on the State licensing examination, classroom pd. clinica) 
ratings, and termination reports. Predictors were found to^ be 



valid for the white sample but mostly invalid for black subjects. 
The use of race as a moderator variable did lead to some improve- 
ment in prediction, however. The authors argued that separate 
selection procedures should be used for different ethnic groups; 
however, no indication was given as^ to just what Selection pro- 
cedures would constitute a *^fair" selection. Applewhite (1971) 
has addressed the problem of admitting black and other minorities 
to medical schools. He has suggested that general motivation and' 
personal interviews are more accurate indicators of ' probable 
success/ for i:hese students than grade point average. 

Th^ problem of predicting probable success in nursing is a 
•formidable task for minority and white candidates alike. May 
(1966) has sugg^ested that honintellectual factors might best be 
employed for prediction of student nursing success. 
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Once accepted into a nursing school, minority and disadvantaged 
groups have a higher attrition, rate than do their white counter-- 
parts (Scheinfeldt, 1967). The; factors which contribute to this^ 
state of affairs represents a complex set of motivational and aca- 
demic variables. Some minority nursing students have reported 
being ignored by their fellow clalssmates or made to feel inferior 

: by their instructors (Scheinfeldt and Palmer, 1970); Cooper (1958) 
feels tnat teachers often fail to understand the very .basic prin- 
ciples of motivation and, as a^ result, may b^, good nurses but poor 
teachers. A minimally effective teacfter, according to Cooper, is 
one who becom^ acquainted with the students and recognizes that 
teaching methods often need to be tailored to the individual needs 
of the students. In a. more in-depth study I^ayton (1969) asked 
students about the^perceived attitudes of instructors, whicji seemed 
to help or hinder them most. An instructor's interpersonal skills 
were; found to be riiore important in influencing students than 
course content. I 

Blacks who find themselves on white campuses or in predom- 
inantly white training institutions often experience difficulty ad- 
jusitng to and-coping with. the pressures (Chervis, 1971). Heath 
(1971) found that this is| further complicated by the . fact that 
many wljite instructors have difficulty relating toV minority and 

\- disadvantaged students. Although some anecdotal, evidence exists 
of discrimination in 'trair^ing practices in nursir|g schoors,_the_ 
phenon\ena is prevalent enough-in other_institutiorrs^f^higher 
learning^to wan'ajitJhe-assumptiorPEhat it also exists in schools 
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Special Recruitment Efforts 

■ In th\s final section we will examine the recruitment efforts 
which have been made to increase the number of minority and 
disadvantaged groups into nursing. For the most part these efforts 
can be classified, under two general approaches: public appeals 
and special programs, ; ' 

Public Appeals 

One of the most widely used techniques for mass recruitment 
is the public appeal (i.e., publicity efforts which utilize the mass 
media to encourage a specific targ&t population to consider nursing 
as a career). One such program initiated' by the E-Lax Drug 
Company , ("A Nurse Recruitment Program," Nursing Ontlook, , 
April 1966)^ui&li2ed_the services of a professional public relations 
firm to launch a nationwide recruitment program. A brochure was 
designed depicting in words and pictures the experiences of one. 
black student's nursing school activities from admission to gradua- 
tion and was distributed throughout Harlem. A New York radio 
station provided facilities for recording and broadcasting several . 
1-miriute spot commercials throughout the black community. 

^Within'a month over 4,000 responses were received from young 
■pedple expressing an interest in nursing. New York residents who 
expressed similar interests were invited to hear speakers discuss 
the need for nurses, the role of the nurse in the community, etc. 
Although specific, data on the success of this program were not 
made available, the general response was reported to be "excel- 
lent." Similar programs have been initiated in Washington, D.C., 

.i and other major metropolitan areas^ but none off er/followup info r- 
ft|ation concerning the impact of such efforts. 

While public appals are generally helpful in publicizing the 
need for .increased participation of certain, minority groups, in 
nui*sing, these approaches are usually too broad arid far-reaching 

I t<>. pinpoint or address specific problems. Furth,er, little time is. 
ever devoted to evaluate f ollowup of public appeals, and, therefore, 

the relative effectiveness of such efforts is difficult to assess/ 

/ . ■ •- • • ■ . • ■ ■ ■ " 

Special Programs 

Many nursing schools have, attempted:!© increase minority group 
representation by setting up special, iin-house recruitment pro- 
grams. Since the publication of the Surgeon Gerieral's Consultant 
Group's report on nursing, many special recruitment programs 



have been initiated, each reporting varying degrees of success.. 
Baugh (1972) reports on one of. the more recent of these which 
has expanded into a nationwide program called Nursing Educa- 
tion Opportunities. This program uses as its model a program 
described by Scheinfeldt (1967) called, **Open Doors Wider in 
Nursing" (ODWIN). Since ODWIN was-the prototype for many 
recruitment programs now in existence, it is described in detail 
below.. 

Scheinfeldt (1967) reports the efforts of the Boston University 
School of Nursing (BUSOH^lumni Association to mobilize its 
staff- and^tudents-olTBehalf of actively increasing the number of 
blablcnursirig students. Realizing that many problems were' asso- 
ciated with this task-CT that they lacked expertise in this^area, 
the problem was approached in several careful steps. First, inputs 
were elicited from black students and black nurses at BUSON. 
They discovered that there was a lack of accurate information, 
guidance, and general preparation provided potential black nursing 
aspirants in high schools. Also, recruitment teams .were nearly 
always white, posters and advertisements typically portrayed white 
nurses exclusively, and films,- textbooks, and other recruitment 
materials generally ignored the existence of black students. Black 
' stuflentir were, for these reasons, generally suspicious of overt 
recruitment efforts. Attempts to interest them ih. nursing, then, 
would necessarily have to be active rather than passive (i.e., black 
students would have to be shown rather than be told that nursing 
had a place for them). ODWIN's staff adopted a policy to send/ 
out only raciaUy integrated recruitment teams on.i*>all recruiting 
trips. ' . . - ■■■■ ^ . ; 

'Community participation wai also recognized as. another neces- 
sary prerequisite for minority group reeruitnient. It was discovered 
that the general puJdHc had no clear/ conception of the various 
types of programs existing in nursing, the function of those pro- 
grams, or the level of vcompetence required for each. Most blacks 
who expressed an interest in nursing were usually directed to 
practical nursing and diploma-type programs rather- than bacca- 
laureate programs. This practice was attributed, in part, to a lack 
of informed counseling about appropriate nursiijg. programs; and 
required high schbol preparation. Community workshops were set 
up in which school counselors and the community at large were 
.given information aimed at jClarifying and differentiating, varimra 
types of nursing programs, admission requireiri^ts, etc. OPWlN's\ 
staff established . a community-based Future Nurses' Club, which 
was.instruBiental in recruitment efforts. 



Active recruitment, although necessary, was found to be insuffi- 
cient for increasing minority i^roup^ nurses. Because of iAadequate 
educational preparation, many students needed academic assistance 
to qualify for admission to and successful completion of required 
nursing programs. Two steps were taken to help alleviate this 
problem. First, semester loads for students admitted under ODWIN 
were reduced from 18 to 12 hours, with summer sessions devoted 
to making up credits so that it was i)ossible to graduate on time. 
Next, with the aid of several grants, a summer program was 
established where students scheduled to enter nursing school the 
following fall could take advanced remedial courses in skills vital to 
their success (for example, English, chemistry, biology, physics). 

ODWIN's success was. encouraging. Since its conception ^in 
1964, it has expanded its operations to include supplemental educa- 
tion for disadvantaged youth, formal classes, informal encounters, 
and counseling ("Project Expansion,". Scheinfeldt and Palmer, 
1970) : In the third year of its operation, of 88 students placed in 
nursing programs, only 12 dropped out, fewer than 15 piercent. 
Twenty-eight were in baccalaureate, thirty in diploma, fifteen in 
associate degree, and two in practical nursing programs (Scheinfelt 
and Palmer, 1970). ^ - . 

Although it is too early to assess the finar success of ODWIN's 
program, some insights can be gained from the words of its former 
coordinator: 

We havje learned what 'recruitahg from a minority group' really 
means: an entire educational program. First of all, there must be a 
.clear indication of the opportunities that exist in nursing. Then, the . 
way to realize these opportunities must be outlined . step by . step. 
\ Guidance in high school is needed so that students will take the courses 
\prerequisite to nursing, and to help them select the type of nursing 
education program best suited to their abilities and goals. Supplemental 
education ajid tutorial a^istance, bpth* in high school and nursing 
school, may be necessary. And, for many of these students, financial 
help is essential. (Scheinfeldt, 1967) 

In general, barriers to recruitment seem to be academic (i.e., 
. poor high school preparation and inadequate counseling) and. 
attitudinal (i.e., men perceive nursing as a feminine occupation, 
and minorities perceive it as a white person's occupation) . Finan- 
-cial barriers are heightened by increased cbsts 'of. remedial educa- 
tion either through extended training progranTS-ef tutorial services 
which are, most often, passed on to students. Selection procedures 
have often discriminated unfairly against minority groups while 
teacher attitudes and expectations had often acted as selfrfulfilling 
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prophecies of student failure. Special programs have been desigTied 
which report an encouraging amount of success in helping prospec- 
tive nursing candiclates from disadvantaged and minority groups 
overcome many of the handicaps associated with their status. ^ 
- The abbve survey of existing nursing literaiure has provided 
some important hypotheses^ concerning some of the factors which 
seem to contribute to the poor representation of disadvantaged, 
^Ijiinority groups, and men in nursing. It was felt, however, that 
much-of what was reported was opinion, some of it stemmed from 
questionable research, and it was almost all limited to one minority 
group (i.e., blacks) and to one limited arpa of the country. 

It was therefore decided that a special study should be performed 
to determine if : 

1. there is any, support for thQ opinions and findings reported 
above;. . 

2. the factors outlined were applicable to other minority groups; 

3. those same factors were operating in some areas where 
there was a desire to initiate some recruiting efforts. 

The rest of this report describes a research project carried out 
to Answer those questions. 
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IV. SURVEY OeSiGN 



There are many areass in which attitudinai and knowledge factors 
might contribute" to an: interest (or lack thereof ) in nursing as a 
career. In considering each of these many factors, we realized that 
their number, in additiion to the many questions tmat would have 
b^een necessary to prpibe each of these cognitive areas in detail, 
would haire giveia riser to a survey instruinent grossly unmanage- 
able in size. That is, im designing a survey instrument which would 
tap a maximum number of content areas of interest, it was also 
necessary to take into consideration -the burden placed on the /stu- 
dent respondents and tbe schools. It was therefore decided that 
the length of the instniment would be governed by the length of 
the classroom periods, which, in the schooii systems that partici- 
pated in the survey, ranged between 45 and 55 minutes. Thus some 
priorities were set. Initially, this was accomplishsd by assigning 
priorities to content areas, and then priorities vrere assigned to 
questions within these areas. Priorities were assigned by project, 
staif based on areas of concern that were gleaned from reviews 
of the nursing and counseling literatures, information from the 
Hospital Council of Western Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Nurses Association, and the Pittsburgh Board of Education. The 
^.j content areas of interest that resulted from these investigations 
and the method used for exploring them were : 

Job Desirability.— The semantic differential, which has been 
employed previously with considerable success in collecting large 
quantities of information along both descriptive arid evaluative 
dimensions (Osgood, et aZ., 1957), was employed to measure atti- 
tudes toward a number of job desirability dimensions. This method 
was chosen instead of several others that* were considered because 
of its economy of time in data collection arid its efficiency in meas- 
arin^ the desired concepts. Twelve bipolar adjective sets were used 
to describe the desirability\of nursing careers. (See pages 2 to 8 
of survey instrument, appendix A.) - 

To place the results in a context that would allow for interpre- 
tation, four other occupations were also included in the instrument 
. in an. identical semantic differential format. The foiir additional- 
occupaitions, high school tewcher, medical doctor, laundry worker, 
and secretary, were chosen using two criteria: (a) a reasonable^ 
amouECt of female representation within the occupational field, 
and (b') the probability off the occupation being rated differently 
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than aCi 'RN (nr inQ bipolar scaiss. Tke fim\ choice i^f rcACugsational 
fields laes sd on pilot tests where e ^primarj: t&xget of 

concern- vms perceived as being locatec a^eeiP tfe Laundry 
worker (EW) and the anedical doctor <MD ith secr«liary tSECX 
located besrw^Q the EN and LW, and t: high .^jchoiDi teacher 
(HST) lacat^between the UN and ths MI . 

The addxtiEsal occmpations were used anchcnr ■ •im croncept 
"Registered Ksirse," since the students' r^ng of tiiiis *Ei:.ficsspt on 
an absolute i^sas "Wxs^Mi have been dffiScult interpst. To anchor 
-their respK>ns^ furi^Kr, a sixth occuipationaL field whss uised: the 
^dent's- cmr ^icKli (occupation ( OWN ) . 

Nursing Scsssol Admission Requirements. — As sm^est^ by the 
literature re\^ew in lids report, students are someiiaies innaware^ 
of what higlr school courses and other special remdreiEffirLts are 
needed for aciinisaiion to nursing schcools. Thus, a fficond section 
of the survey anstrunnesiit was designed tb asse.:3 the esstenttto which 
students were aware of critically required hig-h school courses and 
other special jaonconrse requirements ^of nursing schools. En order 
to determine whetiier any knowledge deficits were peciiliar to 
nursing or whether there was a general lack of knowledge of 
higher educational requirements, nurising school requirements were 
enbedded among thosie for three otner post-secondary ediicational 
institutions : junior college^ wocatiomzl and technical schools^ and 
4^year collegm. It was isecogmzed that considerable variation exists, 
in institutionjEl requirements b©th -within and across geographical 
-regions ; how\sver, the' lintent oif this section was to tap student 
^awareness of those r^uirements most generally nseded. 

Starting Salaries of OccupatiLnu. — Financial revcar^ is almost 
silways cited as^ major factor /inflmencing choice oe occupations. 
^ third section was designed to assess student knowledge 6f the 
starting salaries of the registered nmrse and the other target occu- 
-pations used to assess job desirability.- The instrument was de- 
signed to assess both the accuracy of per^ceptions iby comparinig 
the results to actual beginning salaries and to gamine , the per- 
ception of nurses* salaries relative to other targei occupations. 
This section differed fnroni the fiimncial reward subscale of the 
semantic differential in that /it protnded a measure of^ beginning 
salaries in actmal (MIslt ambunte instead of the relafevely unan- 
chored fiver--poiiirt scale. / . 

Nursing Taaks. — Since there wa:^ reason to believe that the na- 
ture of the tasa that are performfi^v by an occupationi are part of 
the lure into rfhat occupations x ^rarth aection was designed to 
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measure tc' j dents' fcnc-^v^Iecrge of the tasks za^cHt it'equently per- 
formed \r -.ospita.. du^rr rairses, as w/ell as 'rjieir . attitudes of the 
pleasanti3?S:i' assoc^tec Avith performung thcc s taiiLrs'k:., The hcRspital 
duty nurr ^i -was. c itiser because it represeir^ tfniF largest sinsrle 
category of nurse ^nploFnEant and also represantifc ati enviroraneTit 
where a ^M-ide v'ari;.T:i^ of nzzrsing tasks are pfirfe3iV<?fl It also rep- 
resented 1 seitting^^tih TOdch most students woulcd x'^, expected to 
be reasoniiiblr faiGi jaor. 

In the ~:^st parr cd; this rr^sction, a list of nursiBiT: t«.:>ks was chosen 
to represffmt a varret^- of: health care, reconik^iJinig, custcdial, 
supervisory, admirjEfciiELiv^e, and professional These tasks 

were presented to .micissis^ who were asked to —frect the 5 ^sks. 
that they thought ziaET^JStti duty nurses spent v::^:z of their time 
performing. In the^^sfijr;: o^n^part of the section:, strndentg were asked 
to rate each of the.: ::uiiijiiLj accordinig to how pleassant they thought 
each taskrwas. 

Acadetrdc Preparmwn for Nursing School Amrussian.* — As was 
suggested in the liitiersti:!i!>7 review above, inan*^ ^^tud^ts do not 
take the high scho ol coi-rraes reouired for admij^isioru to nursicg 
schools. This sectiem of me sairvey instrument rvas designed ro 
assess which of the xequrred cmuraes students wov!;.d have success- 
fully completed by liie time <Ef tbeirr ^aduation iisnd \Vh.en those 
courses were taken. Gne of afee reasons for using :::hese items was 
to determine in which grades the recruitment and guidance pro- 
gram should be presented. 

^ Demographic DazUi — A g!Hxe3ral background section was included 
to select specific inlmrmatr^n to assist rn the anaiiysis and inter- 
pretation 0f the data, wbicii incliided inSormstion regarding ethnic 
origin, sex, date of bjrth,^aTnd family siize. Other information that 
was collected iiLi&i&aectioEiiincliidfisd: - 

Father's and'TTa?!i:ni 

Fathei:^ antim^sfher's omrrpaiidsi. 

Career decisiani (desired occu^janbn). 

Pians to go "33 xollege. 

Number of TiCTie student had tauked xo i tip ragh s?ehool counselor 
about careers. 

Desire for c£^rger a^^ registeree: nurs* or snfcsir health profes- 
sional. 

P^rsomaliisxQTafm teaigge ^vith r^ggistered n irse^and/or other health 
prMgMion;*:, 

lmpoc::^n(0e cxiwCTkkng after (XDmplenirgrhigii school. 
Arammx of "^t^^ Sraancial suppanrt needed after-rcompleting high 
SBmool. 
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A copy of 1±te survey in .>trument use l to svr-vey stiidente in the 
A.-izona and T:allaha5see :^reas can be i 3uiid ... appendix A. TThat 
iiiLdrument is essentially id entical to tha used r-^ Pittsburgh, ex:cept 
t't: .i Pittsburgh instrumen:: : 

Was not precoded ; 
.2. Contained the terms '^financially re\rarcii s^'' and '^financially 
unrewarding" as anchors on the ftrst seminitic differeoitiall 
scale; . 

3. Within tihe admission requirements aiLr. ad ^lonal require- 
ments secticns, contained lists of rec Jirenurii^xs requesting 
tiie students to choose sonie itemr (three a^nn two respec- 
tively) from that list that applieii 1:0 -^acih -ctiool type [thei 
5ame listt was used ^i^^; that in the iT-^tru^uw^iit m: .the appendisL, 
except in latter instrument uue /.isi i:? repeated after 
every schoei tyrpe) ; 

4. Contained "che following 10 salary -iiiQgon^^: 

Under $ 4,500 ^ Unde? 5 80 

4,500 86 

5,20c 100 

6,40D 120 

7,000 134 

7,800 150 

8,500 163 

10,000) 192 

11,500 220 
13^000 2504- 

5. In the two sections on nursing t^Sy cbn:::ained some; biiTt mot 
others, as shown, rrcostly becaus:r^ the Pi^tsbiirph instrument 
showed the propensity of .^^tude-^^iTus to ch^-k low-level health 
care (tasks, an«:l so h!i;ir-h^^r ieveJ }hv^alth care tasks were added 
to allow forifee ciiiscn^iination ; 

Contained thest tm.^^^ v^ 'ni^ ^-wt cmtain these tdsi^s 

Attends professional A' ^'imnisfeers medications 

conferences -i^Ni^ii^afcs im o^perating room 

Explains nursini: A. Ltscnd? statff meetings 

procedures to relativas MK\^:nssies nin^iJig case wiij^k 

Irrigate wound? .^ctor 

Keeps patient retroras Iiv-^rts^- catfeeter 

Turns patient M >nit0rs i^ost-snrgical drain- 

I age tubes 

Starts and' monitors intrave- 

2 nous injectit)ns 
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Asked about participation in a scholars', program not m 

effect in the other two geographicaFareas ; 

Requested race only in three categories (black, white, aral 

other) ; and ' , ^ t. a a-^ 

Contained questions about whether rfche respondent had qbsh- 
eulty with any of the questions i3i the instriameat, smce 
was the first mass administration of the instrument and a 
preliminary evaluation of the instrument's iiiteili:gibiUty wsss 
desired. 
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V. METHOD 



Sampling Plan 
Pittsburgh Sate ' i . 

At the time th« attitude survey was conducted, the public school 
system of the City of Pittsburgh had 13 high schools under its 
jurisdiction, with a total enrollment of over 23,000 students. These 
schools could be divided along a rough racial predominance dimen- 
sion into three groups : (a) predominantly white (25 percent or 
fewer minority group students); (2) predominantly black (25 
percent or fewer-white students) ; and (c) middle range, or racially 
mixed (schools Avhose proportion minority students ranged 
between 26, and 74 percent). Each of these schools could be further 
divided along a socioeconomic dimension based primarily on the 
general characteristics of the neighb^orhoods which supplied stu- 
dents to th^e schools (See table 1.). For want Qf a reasonable set 
of terms to describe the socioeconomic discrimination, .we have 
divided the schools into two groups and have herein termed them 
as upper socioeconomic status (SES) and lower socioeconomic 
status (SES). liable 1 gives the racial and socioeconomic break- 
down orf these 13' high schools. The percentage of minority group 
students in eacfci school is given in parentheses beside each school. 
While the raciai breakdown was based on actual data supplied by 
the PitHsburgh 3oard of Education, the socioeconomic categoriza- 
tion is based on concensus judgments of the project staff. <^ 

Table 1.---Racial and socioeconomic predominance of Pittsburgh 
city high sciiools - , 

SocioeconooTiic f^redominantly Racially mixed -Predominantly 

status CSES) _^ black schools ■ schools white schools 

Upper SES iSchenley (80%) ^ Peabody (30%) Allderdice (9%) 
Lower SES ^Westinghouse (99%) Gladstone (56%) South Hills (17%) 
5 Fifth Avenue (99%) Oliver (36%) Carrick (6%) 

2 Perry (33%) , South (13%) 

Allegheny (37%) 2Langley (17%) 



^ Niynerical cctries represent percenta^re of minority sroup studenta ms of AcAd«mtc Bcfaool 
year September 1972-73. 

3 Schools that parttcips^ted in survey. 

In attempting to draw a sample of students which best reflected 
the racial and socioeconomic distribution of students in the Pitts- 
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burgh area, six high schools were selected to participate in the 
study. These schools were: Schenley, Peabody, AUderdice, West- 
inghouse, Perry, and Langley. Since many njirsing students have 
Catholtc parochial high^ school backgrounds, it would have been 
desirable toi-include a representative sample of these students m 
the Pittsburgh survey to see if their knowledge and perceptions 
of nursing differed from students in public high schools. Three 
Catholic high schools were contacted and asked to participate m 
the study. Although each of these schools expressed an interest 
in the study, they refused to participate, indicating that due to 
severe financiar problems, the sur\'ey would place an extreme 
Imrden on their time and resources. The fact that several Catholic 
high schools were soon thereafter forced to close, sending their 
students to public schools the year following the sun^ey, was evi- 
dence of the severity of their problem. 

After obtaining general approval from the Pittsburg Board of 
Education to conduct the sur\'ey, a letter was sent to the principal 
of each school selected to participate, explaining the general pur- 
pose of the sur\'ey a;nd asking permission to include their school 
in the study. Of the six schools originally selected, three (Schenley,. 
Peabody, and AUderdice) were unable to participate because of 
administrative conflicts or because their senior students were par- 
ticipating in other outside research projects. Those schools which 
finally agreed to participate are presented in table 2, which gives 

Table 2.— Distribution of students surveyed in Pittsburgh 

by school, race, and sex ' 

Black . White school 

Schools^ 7e;^3i7~:^^ ^^^ Pemale ToI^ 

Per^ — - 22.. 33 55 70 77 147 202 

,Westinghouse 98 72- 170 — — 

Fifth Avenue 23 30 53 -V --- --- 

High school totals 152 / 152 30 4 168 173 341 '645 

" ~ Fnurt«-n »lu.lcnlr.vho- n„l in.lirat, race and/or .seN on their survey forms were omitted 
frum Krand U>t»l 8"bseuuenl anaIy^*t■^*. 

the racial and sex breakdown of each participating school. It 
should be pointed out here that, because several of the schools 
-^that were initially chosen w,ere unable to participate in the survey, 
we were unable to preserve the desired socioeconomic distribution. 
Student^p'articipating in the survey were, however, about equally 
distributed, over face (341 white and 304 black students) and sex 
(320 males and 325 females) . 
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To get some idea of students' emerging perceptions of nursing 
and the nursing field, a sample of ninth grade students was in- 
cluded as part of the data-collecting' activities in the Pittsburgh 
area. These students were drawn from. Herron Hill Junior High 
School, which is located in a predominantly black Pittsburgh area 
neighborhood. The results for this group are not included in this 
report biit may be found in the expanded project report previously 
referenced. " ■ v 

Tallahassee Site 

^ At the time the* survey was conducted, Leon County, of which 
Tallahassee is the county seat, had three senior high schools with 
a total approximate enrollment of 6,083 high school students, 66 
percent of whom .were white and 44 percent black. Students sam- 
pled in Leon County , included all seniors who attended class and 
were ayailable for survey at each of the three high schools on the 
day the survey was administered. Table 3 gives a breakdown of 
student respondents by school, race, and sex. 

Table 3.--Distribution of students survej^ed in Tallahassee 
by school, race, and. sex 



Black White 



School 



Schools : . ^ , 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Godby .25 32 57 64 77 141 198 

Leon , ,31 46 77 . . J04 80 184 261 

Rickards 38 52 90 . 27 38 65 155 

Total ( all schools) 94" 130 224 195 195 390 614 

Although the Tallahassee area was chosen to provide a sample 
of rural black and white students from economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds, several problems were encountered in delineating: 
these groups in Tallahassee. To appreciate this problem move 
fully, it is helpful to review sampling procedures in the other sites. 
In Pittsburg, for example, the target population for the survey was 
the urbanized black student. Since all students in the schools sur- 
veyed came from urban backgrounds, it was only necessary to 
isolate the respondents' race to identify the sample group. A simi- 
lar situation prevailed in Arizona in identifying the Mexican 
American /and American Indian target groups. 

In Tallahassee, however, the target population, poor whites and 
rural blacks, was less easily discernible. According to 1970 census 
figures, 103,047 people lived in Leon County. Approximately 70 per- 
cent lived inside the city limits of Tallahassee, and of the remain- 
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ing 30 percent, most lived in areas (directly adjacent to the city 
limits in residemces which could mostly be described as suburban. 
This breakdown! makes it extremely difficmlt to clarify students 
in the Tallahassee area as "ruTal.** Firoim sm economic standpoint, 
the toital ciiwilian labor force: breakdown, acicording to the Florida 
Department of Cormraerce, was appKDxiimately 48,600 in 1970, with 
only 600 petople /dassified as umenaplojed. 

Since no wa^ was available of fnaving ^students self-designate 
themselves intc :he categories et riaral ;ind or economically dis-- 
advantaged thit ; would not^havs- cointaminainsd the overall survey 
results, we have not attemptad to c?harractarsse the poor amd rural 
black tarrget groups in analyzing thase datai. ' 

Arizona Site 

At the time (of the survey, tthe Fhoienix Umon High School Sys- 
tem had 10 hiigh schools locsted Ij the 173 square mile area of 
Metropoiitan Phoenix. Since th^ .primary target populations in 
Arizona "Were .Aanerican Indians JEatd Mesican Americans, the 10 
high schools wane ranked according to thje percentage^f Mexican 
American (Chiicano) students in^ eiuch, using figures suppled by 
the Phoenix Union High School Sj^em (Annual Report tof the 
Phoenix Uriiom High School SSF&tem, 1971-72).. Three schools 
which contrainsdl the largest psntoaEtiage of CMcano students in the 
area were sele<d;ed: Phoenix Sagfa Scihool, with 52 percent 

- Chicano porpulatiDii ; Carl Ifei^fei)i3i35?h School^ witSi a 39 percent 
Chicano popuLatiion; and Soidik IltantaiiE High School,, with a 29 
percent Cltdcanoj population, ifeir ag^egate, these schools ac- 
counted for appsroximately Mlsxican a^merican seniors during 

, the school year 1971-72, witfa protectians ior ^ he school year 1973- 
74, the year in which the snarvey was cbisducted, in excess geE 400. 
Since the percentage of Indian sfedents in the Arizona pmblic school 
system was negSgEble, Indian is^ondenrfcs were drawm from the 
Bureau of Irid^ Affairs fBl^) and rssel^vation schoolis^ Four 
schoofe, the two BIA schools^ (osiKe.of -whicii was located im Phoenix) 
and two . public schools locateci mt iiie Indian reservaiaons, were 
chosenito obtain-lndian resptsimenis.. 

Eacsi school was contacted, anc£ rof the ^ven, six agneed to par- 
ticipafe in the survey. Soulii Ifcaimtain High School was unable 
to participate, because it lhad irecssntly connrerted to a qtuarter sys- 
tem aErd was in the process of sbidifisnt registration at the time of 
the survey; in the opinion of thre sdiool principal, it coifld not bear 
the burden of additional disn£B)tiions; during that time. A total of 



920 students were surveyed at the Arizona site. Of that number, 
46, or approximately 5 percent, were eliminated from several of 
the analyses because they did not complete the survey.. Also, 76^ 
black respondents representing approximately 8 percent of the 
total sample population were eliminated since they did not consti^ 
tute a mjaj or target group in the area and including them would 
^have considerably complicated' the inter-race comparisons. Given 
the above omissions, a total of 798 students were included in the 
final analysis^ of *data for Arizona. Table 4 gives a breakdown by 
race and sex of these 798 students. 

Survey Administration Procedures / 

' The survey instruments were administered in two types of set- 
tings: mass or individual classrooms. When mass administration 
procedures were used, the survey was conducted in either the 
school auditorium or school cafeteria. During these administra- 
tions, the teachers usually responsible for the students during 
those class periods sei;ved as monitors. 

.. In most instances S^everal counselors^assisted in the monitc^i^ing 
of mass administration sessions; Since English and social studies 
were mandatdfy subjects for all seniors, the. survey was admin- 
istered to each senior English or senior social studies class when ' 
individual classroom administration procedures were used, v, thus, 
making it possible to survey most, senior students. Sufficient staff 
was available so. that at least two monitors were in each class • 
in addition to the project staff member! No problems i were en- 
countered in either mass or individual classroom data-gathering 
setting. Students were generally , recejptive and in some cases 
asked questions about the design, content, or. use of the survey 
aft^r data had been collected. 
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Table iMistribution of students^iveyed in Arizona by school, race, and sex 

Chicano 



Schools 



CO Many Farms 
^ Tuba City 



hinle 

'hoenix Indian ... 
Carl Hayden 
Phoenix" Union 
Total .(all schools) 



Indian 



White 



Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 



School 
totals 



.52/ 
40 
47- 
40 
■'4 
2 

185 



16 
40 
.53 
49 
1 
1 

220 



128 

80 
100 
89 
5 
3, 
405 



81 
29 
110 



11/9 
9' 



63 
28 
92 



144 
57 
202 



72 • 
1 '5 
91 1 



1 ^, 129 

14 ' 95. 

11. . 111'. 
89 

159 1 

6. '66 

191 798 



VI. RESULTS 



Job Desirability 

The four occupations included in the survey in addition to reg- 
. istered nurse were chosen with the expectation that their rank- 
ordering from highest to lowest. on most scales would be: medical 
doctor, high school teacher, registered mirse, secretary,, said laun^ 
dry worker. The five scale positions in the semantic differential 
were converted to numerical scale points, with 5 j being assigned 
to the most favorable end when the concept "favorable" applied 
(i.e., all scales except the sex-relatedness, education, ^elf-supervi- 
sion, and work difficulty subscales, where the "women's work," 
"lot of education," "chance to supervise self," and "easy work" 
ends were assigned the value 5). Usin^ these numerical weights, 
mean scale points were computed for the six occupations for 
sex/race groups (i.e., black mjales, black females, white males, 
white females. Chicane males, Chicanp females, Indian males and 
Indiatn females), as well as total race groups and total sex groups. 
These mean ratings are presented in tables 5 through 40 for each 
subgroup mentioned above.^ 

It should be -noted that several response patterns might result 
in a score in the middle of the scale (e.g., an equal number of 
extremely high and extremely low ratings or a high frequency of 
neutral scores would both result in^ an average around 3.0) ; how- 
ever, only a fixed pattern of responding (i.e., almost all students 
checking either 1.0 or 5.0) vwould result in mean scores which 
ap'proach 1.0 or 5.0. Thus, for each semantic aubscale (i.e., financial 
reward, personal reward, education, etc.) a one-way analysis of 
variance was performed between the mean ratings of RN for 
black males, black females, white males,, white females to de- 
tennine, if among these four subgroups^ means there was^ any 
significant difference. Where the overall F-ratio was found to \)e 
significant at or beyond the .01 level of significance, a Duncan's 
Multiple Range Test was performed (alpha set at .01) to. identify 
/* thoj^e race/sex means (i.e., black males, black females, white males, 
white fernales) which differed significantly from each other. A 
: one-way analysis of variance was also used to examine racial (i.e., 
black vs. white) and sexual (male vs. female) differences in the 
mean ratings of RN. '■. ^ ^ 

Tables in this chapter aie presented at end of chapter., beginning on paRe 80. 
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To determine whether there were significant differences between 
how students rated RN and their own desired occupations, stu- 
dentized t-tests for correlated observations (Winer, 1962) were 
performed between the jnean ratings of RN and OWN for black 
males, black females, white males, white females, total race (e.g., 
black vs. white), and total sex (males vs. females) subgroups. 
This latter procedure made it possible to determine whether stu- 
dents rated their own desired occupations differently from RN 
and, if so,, in what direction (i.e., significantly above or below RN 
on any particular subscale). The results of these analytic pro- 
cedures are presented below under the appropriate subscale head- 
ings. Differences between individual schools, a concern secondary 
to race and sex variations, are excluded fom this/ main report to 
avoid unnecessarily, complicated reporting. Betvf^n-school differ- 
ences, when observed, were minor and most pi^dbably were due to 
di^rences in the racial composition of schools/ 



Financial Reward 



The financial reward subscale was anchored with the expreTssions 
"financially rewarding" (5.0) and "financially unrewarding ' (1.0.) . 
Tables 5, 6, and 7 give the mean target ratings on th,^ financial 
reward. subscale. For senior students, the mean occupation ratings, 
ranged from a low of 1.4 for laundry worker (Tallahassee) to a 
high of 4.7 (Tallahassee) for medical doctor, indicating, that the 
respondents used most of the scale (and at least/at one site, used 
approxiipately 86 percent of it) to assign occupational ratings. 

Students did not rate the occupations in the^rder that they were 
expected to be ranked (i.e., laundry worker^ secretary, registered 
nurse, high school teacher, medical doctor) . That they consistently 
rated laundry worker as the least financially rewarding occupa- 
tion, followed by high school teacher, secretary, registered nurse,- 
. and medical doctor, not only shows that students seriously engaged 
the semantic differential task, but also that they rnade clear dis- 
criminations between the varipus occupations on this particular^ 
subscale. Four of the six occupations, however, were rated above 
the neutral (3.0) point. / 

In Pittsburgh, the mean RN ratings by black males (3.6), black 
females (3.8), white males (3.6), and white females (4.1) were 
. significantly ''different/from each ^ other (F = 5.534," df = 3/641, 
?><.001). The Duncan's Multiple Range applied* to these four 
race/^ex subgroup^ means yielded two. homogeneous subsets of, 
means (i.e., two/distinct subsets of means where, within subsets,^* 
means did not^^iffer significantly but where means between sub-. 



sets did) formed by black males; white males and black females 
in one subset and white females in the other. The mean rating 

I of RN by white females (i.e., 4.1) was the highest of the four 

r race/sex subgroups, showing that white females regarded the RN 
as more financially rewarding than did the other subgroups. 

Although the RN means by blacks (3.7) and whites (3.9) ap. 
proached but did not reach the established level of significance, 
the means for males (3.6) and iemales (3.9) did (F = 10.497[ 
df= 1/644, 2?<.01). It appears, however, that the observed sex 
difference resulted from the high rating of RN by white females. 
' To detemine whether students rated their own desired occupa- 
tions significantly different from flN on the financial reward sub- 
scale, t-tests were performed between the mean ratings of RN and 
the mean ratings found fdr their own desired occupations and 
these results are presented in the last columns of tables 5. through 
7. The direction of difference is indicated by the sign associated 
with the mean difference, where a plus ( + ) would have indicated 
the mean rating of RN was higher than . OWN on the scale and a 
minus (- ) indicates the mean rating of RN wa-s lower than OWN 
on the scale. All mean differences were negative (i.e'., RN was 
perceived to be less financially rewarding^tha^i OWN) and, with 
the exception of white females, all were sigiiificant beyond the .01. 
level. With the exception of white females,: students thought that 
their own desired occupations would be substantially more finan- 
cially rewarding than registered nursing. 

In Tallahassee, the mean ratings- of RN for the four race/sex 
subgroups were: 3.3 for white males, 3.7 for white females; 4.0 
for black males and black females. The overall difference between 
these four subgroup means was sigiiifieant (F=3|5.112, df =3/614, 
2?<.001) where the mean rating by white male^lWas significantly 
lower than the mean rating by white females iiiyboth of these 
were significantly lower than means by black Wkles and black 
females, whose mean ratings vi^ere not significantly different from 
each 'other.. . ■ ■ • . ' ^^C]/->A ■ x * ' 

> The mean difference between the ratings of RN and"owri de- 
sired-occupation on the financial reward subscal6 were all negative 
and significant, indicating that all subgroups considered their 

' own desired occupations to be significantly more financially reward- 
ing than registered nursing. ^ ^ . 

To determine whether students in Tallahassee rated the RN 
differently on the financial reward subscale than students in Pitts- 
burgh, one-way analyses of variance were performed between white' 
students, black students, and sex groups in each site. White stu- 
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dents in Tallahassee rated the RN significantly lower on the finan- 
cial reward subscale (3.5) than white students in Pittsburgh (3.9) ; 
however, black students in Tallahassee rated the RN significantly 
higher than black students in Pittsburgh (4.0 vs. 3.7). Both of 
these mean differences were found to be significant beyond the 
.01 level of. confidence. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the mean r^i^tings by males and females between the two 
sites. 

In Arizona, mean RN ratings ranged between 3.5 for both 
Chicano males and white males to 4.1 for Indian females. The over- 
all difference between these six subgroup means was significant 
(F = 8.130, df^5/800, p<.001) where three homogeneous, overlap- ' 
ping subsets of means were formed by: (a) Chicano males (3.5), 
white males (3.5) in the first subset; (b) Indian males (3.7), 
Chicano females (3.8) ,ahd white females (3.9) in the second 
subset; and (p) Indian females (4.1) in the third subset. 

Chicanos^^xaled the RN significantly lower than did the In(iians, 
but the mean b^ white students, which fell between' the two, was 
not significantly different from either. Despite the significant 
differences^etVi^n race subgroups, differences between sex groups 
were more substalitial : males rated RN's significantly lower than 
females (F= 26.670, df- 1/803, 2X. 001). ■ . 

The mean ratings of Arizona students' own desired occupations 
were high, but not as iiigh as those; for the medical doctor. The 
difference between the^imeans of RN and own desired occupation 
were negative (i.e., fiimncial rewards of RN were considered Fess 
than OWN) for all suferoups except Indian -females. From table 7 
iit is clear that Arizona males thought that the financial re^vards 
of nursing were signiSscantly less than those of their own desired 
occupations while ^ri^na females did not. • . 

Summary. — No overall significant differences obtained between 
sites; students in Pittsburgh (3.8), Tallahassee (3.7), and Phoenix, 
(3.8) ;rated the RN about the same with respect to financial re- 
ward. Sex emerged as the strongest, factor . which differentiated 
the perception of financial rewafas associated with nursing. Across 
all sites, males (3.6) rated the RN lower than females (3.9). 

Amount of Education 

This, subscale was anchored with the bipolar expressions "lot 
of education needed" and "little education needed," where "little 
education" was arbitrarily set at 1.0. Mean scale ratings for each 
occupation are provided in tables 8, 9, and 10 for all sites, and 



for all appropriate sex and rac(r subgroups, as well as mean 
ratings for the total group. The lawest mean rating given to an 
occupation by any senior subgroup was 1.2 for laundry worker, 
and the highest was 4.9 for the medical doctor. Thus students 
used about 90 percent of the total scale to distribute their mean 
ratings (althougll the Tallahassee and Arizona .students were 
somewhat more constricted in their use of the scale). Means for 
the total group show that the laundry worker was perceiyed as 
requiring the least amount of formal education and the medical 
doctor was perceived as requiring the most. With the exception of 
laundry worker, and high school teacher in Tallahassee and 
Arizona, all occupations had mean ratings above 3.0, with secre- 
tary being rated above, laundry worker, RN above sec^tary, and 
jnedical doctor above secretary. Studetits, by and large/made clear 
" distinctions between occupations with regard to the amount of 
education required to achieve each. Ratings for own desired occu- 
pation were less than the RN for all subgroups. 

The ratings for own desired occupation generally ran higher 
than those for secretary, indicating that -most of the students (par- 
ticularly the males) expected some pos^igh school effiicatlon. In 
Pittsburgh, TS&e ratings ran close enou^m to high school teacher 
to deduce thadr theiir aspirations were leading; them toward a col- 
lege education^ In iifae otjper two sites, hr^ever, the ratings of the 
education required for l^&h school teacher were so ImTealistically 
low as to mafccLa similar analysis impossible. 

. PJttsbui^, a one-way analysis of variance performed be- 
tvVeen the mean ratings of RN by black males (4.2), black females 
(4.4), white males (4.2), and white females (4,6) was significant 
(F = 6.813, df-3/641, ??<.001), and a Duncah's Multiple Range 
Test showed that the mean ratings of RN by white males (4.2) 
and black males (4.2) were not significantly different from each 
other, but both were significantly different (p<.pi) from the mean/ 
rating by white females (4.6). The mean rating by black females 
(4.4), the third homogeneous subgroup,' was significantly higher 
than 'the mean ratings by black males and white males but ^ig- 
nificantly below the 4.6 rating found for white females. No signifi- , 
cant race, differences on'". this subscale were found. Females/ how- 
ever, perceived RN to be significantly more difficult to achieve 
educationally than did males (F-=10.684,' df= 1/643, 7?<.01). 

The last column of table 8 provides differences between the 
mean ratings of RN and own desired occupation. Again,/ a positive 
on the differenciB score indicates that tbe mean rating/ of RN was 
above that of OWN and is interpreted tBi mean that/Students per- 



ceived RN as requiring more education than their own desired 
occupations. The differences for black males and white males were 
not significant; however, similar values for black females and 
white, females were. Thus males, as a group, did not perceive RN 
as being any more difficult to achieve educationally than their own 
desired occupations, while females as a group ^id. 

In Tallahassee (table 9), education subscale means for the RN 
in each subgroup were high (above 4.0). Ratings of RN on. this 
subscale by black males (4.0), black females (4.4), white males 
(4.2), and white females (4.4) were not significantly different 
from each other at the .01 level of confidence. One-way analyses 
of variance were performed to deteiTnine whether overall race or 
sex differences prevailed. No significant differences were found be- 
tweeiv the mesn rating of RN by blaek or white students; the 
. mean by males, however, was significsaatly lower /than the mean 
by females (F-10.T.84, df= 1/614 ,23<:§01).. ' . 

The dMeisnce between mean rating of RN and own desired 
careers revealed, no si^gnificant diff ere^es in the way males of 
either: raee-grroup rated their own desired occupations relative to 
RN;:howeye!r, both bMck and white feiEiales rated their own occu- 
pations asiTEs^iidng 'significantly less ecittcation than an RN career. 

No racial or sexual differences obtained between the mean 
ratings of :IEN toy students in Tallahassee and Pittsburgh on the 
education suiascaie. In Arizona, some variation w^ found between 
. race and sex: snbgrioup RN means. Indian -males ranked RN's 
lower (4.0) than any other subgroup, followed by Indian females- 
(4.2), Chicano mafes (4.2) , white males (4.2), Chicano females 
(4.4), and white /females (4.6). The overall difference betweien 
these six race/ sex ^ subgroup means was significant (F = 904, 
df=r5/790, pK.C rl) as were the differences between race group 
RN means (combined across sexes) significant '(F = 17.054, 
df=l/790,p<.001): 

Student subgroups thought their bv^ desired occupations would 
be less educatij)nally' demanding than that of an RN. With the 
exception of total males, Indian males, and Chicano males, all other 
mean differences were significant at or beyond the .01 level of 
confidence. 

While no significaivT^difference obtained between the mean 
' ratings of RN on thisSsttfcrgcaTe by white students in Arizona and 
white students iin Pittsburgh, the overall difference between RN 
means by Indians, blacks, Chicanos, and ' whites was significant 
(F=4.874, df=372053, 2J<.0P1), where Indians rated the RN as 
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requiring significantly less education than any other ethnic sub 
group. 

Personal Reward 

The personal reward subscale was anchored with the expres- 
sions "personally rewarding*' (5.0) and "personally unrewarding*' 
(1.0). The mean ratings for all occupations at all sites are pre- 
sented in tables 11, 12, and 13. Mean ^ratings ranged between 1.3 
as the lowest to 4.8 as the highest, with these two extreme scores 

Recounting for approximately 87.5 percent of the total scale. As 
found in previous subscales, the laundry worker was perceived by 
the total graiip as the least personally rewarding occupation and 
ithei medical doctor the most personally rewarding of the five target 
occupations. ■ - ■ 

In Pittsburgh, the mean ratings of RN for the four race/sex 
subgroups, from the lowest to the highsst, were 4.0 (black. males), 
4.1 (white males), 4.1 (black females), and 4.6 (white females) . 
The difference between these means T^as significant (F^ 11.834, 
df =3/641, p<.01), and the Multiple Range Test showed that 

^lack males, white males, and bladefenaales formedia homogeneous 
subset whose means were not significantly different from each 
other, but all mbans within this subsetrrvvere significantly different 
fronivthe similar rating- by white females. Although white fe- 
males^perceived registered nursing to be significantly more per- 
sonally rewarding than did all other groups, the other groups did 
perceive nursing to be highly personally rewarding. 

The meari\ratings of own desired occupation were significantly 
higher than similar ratings of RN by black males, black females, 
and white males, but not for white females. As observed in the 
above results, while black and white male students rated RN sig- 
nificantly below their own occupations with regaj^iis to personal 
rewards, white females* perceived no difference between the per- 
sonal rewards of nursing and their own desired occupations. 

In Tallahassee, the mean ratings for RN between the four race 
and sex subgroups showed the same trend as in Pittsburgh: 3.9 
by blackiinales; 4.0 by black^females; 4.1 by white males; and 4.5 
by white ^females. The one-wa3^analysis of variance between these 
four subgroup means was si^ificant (F=13.967, df =3/613, 
2><.Q0l)^ and the Duncan's Multiple Range Test revealed that the 
means generated by black males, felack females, and white males 
were not significantly different froni^each other but were signifi- 
cantly different from the mean rating b>sWhite females. 
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The ratings of own desired occupation wera higher^tihan similar 
ratings for RN for all subgroups. The discrepancies B^tweeii the 
mean ratings of RN and students' own desired occunpiatitos were, 
with the exception of hhxdk males, significant at or beyond,^ the ,01 
level, indicating a perception that their own desinnd occivpatioh 
was more personally rewarding than RN. \ 

No significant differences were found between racial or s^ejaial 
subgroups in Tallahassee and Pittsburgh in the ratings of.RN with 
respect to personal reward, In.Arizona, the RN was rated as tn^ 
/second most personally rewarding occupation by each race/sex\^ 
subgroup, with the overall difference between these six subgro^ 
means being statistically significant (F = 13,554, df ^5/79», 
2?<.0Ol). There was some overlap between race and sex subgroups* 
ratings of RN. Indian males and females rated RN significantly 
lower than did white males, Chicano females, and. white females. 
Between ethnic groups, Indians perceived RN significantly lower 
than did Chicanos or whites, and the difference between the latter 
two race group means was not significant. Males (4.0) rated RN 
significantly lower than females (4.2). 

The diff^erences between the ratings of Ri>t and own desired 
occupation were significant for Indian males, Chicano males, total 
Indians, and total males but not significant for any of the. other 
subgroups. No significant differences were found between the 
mean ratings of RN for whites in Pittsburgh ijild whites in 
Arizona. ^ 

I 
I 

Occupational Status | 

The bipolar expressions "low status occupation" (1.0) and ^'high 
status occupation" (5.0) were used to identify the occupaiional 
status subscale. Mean target ratings were found for each subgroup 
by the procedures outlined previously; an^:3 are presented: in tables 
14, 1^, anji 16. OccupalfftPn means ranged between 1.3 as the lowest 
(laundry worker) and 4.8 as' the highWt (medieal doctor) , itndi- ' 
eating that students used approximately 87.5' percent of the total 
scale to distribute mean occupational ratings. As' was expected, 
students consistently rated laundry wdrker as the lowest status 
occupation and medical doctor as the/highest, making clear dis- 
tinctions between occupations with regaaids to (occupational status. 

Ki Pittsburgh, an analysis of variance performed between , the 
mean ratings of the RN by black males* (3.9), black females (4;i), 
white males (3.6), and white females (4.2) was significant 
($" = 10,635, df=3/641, 'p<.001). (groups having mean ratings 
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that were significantly different from each other AVere found Msing 
a Duntan's Multiple Range procedure (alpha==:01) . These were 
white males (3.6), black males (3.9), and white females (4.2) . The 
. mean rating by black females (4.1) was significantly different fi'om 
white males, but not significantly different from the mean ratings 
of black males or white females. 

In comparing RNjto ttieir own desired occupations, both black 
males and white TB&les rkted RN significantly below their own 
desired occupation . while! the ratings by both female groups di(J 
not show differencai b^ween their own desired field and RN that 
- were statistically significant. 

In Tallahassee, white males rated RN lowest (3.6), followed by \ 
black males (3.9), black females (4.0), and white females (4.0): 
The overall difference between these four race/sex subgroup means ' 
was significant (F-6.413, df-3/613, p<.001), and the Duncan's 
procedure showed that the mean RN rating by white males (3.6) 
was significantly lower than any of . the other three subgroup 
means, while no significant differences were forind between these 
other three race/sex subgroups. ^ 

All subgroups rated their own desired occupations higher than 
RN. These differences, with the exception of blafck females, were 
all significant (7?<.01K ' 

Ananlyses feiet'vts¥« *;tudents in Pittsburgh and Tallahassee indi- 
cated no sigmficant racial or sexual differences in the ratings of 
RN' on the occupational status subscales. In Arizona, a signifi- 
cant overall difference obtained between the mean ratings of RN 
by the six .race/sex subgroups. (F-9.354, df-5/798, p<.001). 
Three homogeneous, non-overlapping subgroups were fomed 
where the mean of (a) Indian males (3.6) was significantly lower 
than the means of (b) white males (3.8), Indian females^ (3.8), 
and Chicano males (3.9), and these We significantly lower than 
those of Ihe (c) Chicano females (4.2) and white females (4.2). 

Students generally rated their ^wn desired occupations slightly 
higher than RN, but only the difference for total males was 
significant. . \ 

In comparing the mean ratings of RN on the occupational status 
subscale, no. significant differences were found between the stu- 
dents in Pittsburgh, Arizona, or Tallahassee. 

Sex-Reiatedness 

The sex-relatedness subscale was arbitrarily anchored with the 
, expressions "typically a woman's occupation" at the hjgh (5.0) 
. end and "typically a man's occupation'' at the low (l.O) end. Tables 
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17, 18, and 19 provide the mean occupational ratings for, each 
subgroup at each .site. Students used a more restricted' range-of 
response, on this scale than they did on the other scales. With sub- 
group mean scores ranging from 1.9 to 4.5, only 65 percent of the 
scale was used. The secretary and the RN w,ere considered to be 
highly female-related, while the medical doctor was perceived to 
be highly male-related, a resu^ consistent across all subgroups and 
all sites. Two occupations, i.e., the laundry worker and the high 
school teacher, were consistently rated neutral with regards to 
sex-relatedness. RN was perceived by all students as very female- 
related, and. only slightly less so than secretary. 

No significant racial or sexual differences were found among the 
mean ratings of RN in Pittsburgh or Tallahassee, while this differ- 
ences between the mean ratings of RN and own desired occupation 
were significant for each subgroup. In Arizona, however, Indians 
(3.9) thought RN significantly less female-related than Chicanos 
(4.1) who, in turn, thought the^RN significantly less female-related 
than did whites (4.4), wl^ile no significant differences obtained 
between the mean ratings of males (4.0) and^females (4.1); 

All differences between the means of EN and own desired occu- 
pation were positive, however, indicating that Arizona students, 
like Pittsburgh and Tallahassee students, and regardless of race 
or sex, thought of their own occupations as less female-related 
than RN. These differences we're significant for all subgroups at or 
beyond the .01 level of confidence. 

Work Enjoyableness 

/ The mean occupation ratings in the work enjoyableness sub- 
scale, which contained the bipolar exprassidns "enjoyable work" 

J on the high extreme (5.0) and ''boring work" on the low extreme 
(1.0), are presented in tables 20, 21, and 22, along With the differ- 
ence between the means of RN and own desired occupation. For/ 
the various subgroups across sites, these ratings were found to Be~" 
as low as-1.4 and as high as 4.6, representing 80 percent of the 
range of the scale. The laundry worker was consistently, desig- 
na.ted as the least enjoyable occupation, and the medical doctor 
the most enjoyable. In most cases students agreed on the rank- 
order of occupations, where RN ranked as the second- most en-, 
joyable occupation and the high school teacher was third. 

In Pittsburgh, the mean ratings of RN for the race/sex sub- 
groups were significantly different (F=7.856, df=3/641, p<.Ol). 
A Duncan's Multiple Range showed thait white females (4.1) rated 
RN significantly higher than black males- (3^6), black females 
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(3.8), . and white males (3.9). Differences betjween these latter 
three subgroup means were not significant. | 

The mean rating of RN was lower (i.e., less enjoyable) than- 
similar ratings found for own desired occupation, and the dilfer- 
ences between t hese two sje ts of means were all [highly significant. 

In TallaHassee, between the four race/sex subgroups, the RN 
received ratings of 3.5 by white males, 3.6 by black males, 3.8 by 
bUlUk females, and 4.1 by white females. Overall, the difference 
between these four subgroup means was significant (F = 11.432, 
df =3/613. p<.001), where the four race/sex subgroup means 
were patterned in the following manner: white males (3.6) was 
significantly lower than the similar rating by black females (8.8) ; 
black females w^s significantly lower than the RN mean by white 
females (4.1) ; arfd black males^ (3.6) was significantly different 
from white femalfes but not significantly differentrfrom white 
males or black females. Combining sexes, the difference between 
the means by blacks (3.7) and whites (3.8) was not significant; 
in combining races, however, the similar rating by males (3.6) 
was- significantly lower than the rating by females (4.0). In effect, 
all student subgroups perceived their own desired occupations as 
being significantly more enjoyable than the work associated with 
nursing.. , 

' One-way analyses of variance were performed between race and 
sex groups in Tallahassee and Pittsburgh. No significant differr 
ences were found between these survey site groups. 

In Arizona, some variation existed between the race/sex sub- 
group ratings of .RN where the overall difference was significant 
(F = 5.940, df = 5/708,- ?><. 001). The. means of Indian males and 
white males were not significantly different from each other, but 
both were signlficaiitly different firom similar ratings by white 
females, Chicano males, Indian females, and Chicano females. The 
latter four subgroup means also we^e not significantly different 
J from each other. \ 

Students regardless of race or sex thought their own desired 
occupations would be significantly more Wjoyable than RN careers. 

No significant differences obtained between the mean ratings of 
=?-,^<white students in Pittsburgh and white students in Arizona. 

Occupational Challenge 

Thebipolar expressions "challenging" (5.0) and "unchallenging" 
(1.0) were used to define this subscale, and the mean subgroup 
ratings presented in tables 23, 24, and 25 ranged between 1.4 and 
4.8, indicating that students used about 85 percjent of the total 



scale to rate the occupations. The medical doctor was rated as the 
most challenging occupation, while the laundry worker, as ex- 
pected, received the lowest mean rating. The RN, rated as the 
second most challenging of the five occupations, received relatively 
high subgroup scoresi .' 

In Pittsburgh, the four race/sex subgroup means were signifi- 
cantly different (F = 4.046, df-3/64l/ 2)<.0l), with the Multiple- 
Range procedure yielding two homogfeneously dijfferent subsets of 
groups consisting of black imales and white males in one subset 
whose means werfe not* significanif^r different from each other but 
were significantly different f rem v^^Me females' mean RN ratings, 
the second subset. The mean EN maiiang by black females was be- 
tween- these two subsets of groups and not significantly different 
from either.* 

Differences between RN and OWST were negative and significant 
for males; only, indicating that RN was considered to be lesS/ chal- 
lenging tijan students' own desired occupations for that sex group. 

In Tallahassee, the one-way analysis of variance performed 
between the mean ratings of RN for black males (4.2), black fe- 
male? (4.2), white males (4.0), and white femWes (4.4) was not , 
significant. Students of both race and sex subgroups regarded the 
RN as a highly challenging occupation second only to the medical 

doctor. ■ ' V . ^ , ^ 

Some interesting racial differences were observed between the 
ratings of students' own desired occupations and similar ratings 
\fpr RN. Neither the mean found for black males (4.5) nor black 
mnales (4.2) for own desired occupations was significantly differ- 
emxfrom similar ratings of RN. Mean own desired occupational 
ratiiigs by white males and white females both were significantly 
different from similar ratings given to RN, however. 
* The comparative analysis performed between students in Talla- 
hassee and studenj:s in Pittsburgh indicated no significant racial 
or s^cual differences in the feean ratings of RN by student sub- 
groups. \ 

In Arizona, considerable variatiop was observed between mean 
RN.' ratings by sex groups within each race where Indian mafes, 
with a niean of.^3,5f had the lowest rating, and white females, with 
a m^an of 4.5, had the highest. The. overall difference, was signifi- 
cant (F-= 11.613, df= 5/798, p<.001) with some overlap between 
subgroups. Indian males rated the RN significantly lower- than 
white females; Indian females rated the RN significantly higher 
than Indian males but significantly lower than white females; the 
mean rating of RN by Chicaia© females was significantly higher 



than Indian males and Indian females 'but ^si^ificantly lower than 
the mean rating by white females. White males and Ghicano males 
rated the RN significantly higher than did Indian males and sig- 
nificantly lower, than white females but not significantly different 
from the ratings of Indian females or Chicano females. Clearly,, 
both race and sex influenced students' perceptions of the amount 
of challenge associated with nursing careers; Indian males and 
Indian females rated it as significantly less challenging than did 
Chicano females or white females. 

In comparing ratings of RN with own desired occupation on" 
■ lis subscale, only male and Indian categories had statistically 
significant ratings. No significant difference was found between 
the meaK ;6.N ratings of white students in Arizona (4.3) a^(| white 
students in Pittsburgh (4.2). , ^ 

Advancement Opportunities 

This subscale was anchored on the. extremes with the bipolar 
expressions **many opportunities for advancement'^et at 5.0 and 
''few opportunities for .advancement" set at 1.0. The ratings for 
each occupation obtained from this subscale are contained in tables 
26, 27, and 28. Subgroup means for the occupations were as low 
as 1.3 and as high as 4.7, representing usage of about 85 percent 
of the total scale. Laundry worker received the lowest ratings, 
and medical doctor received the highest among all siibgrdups. The 
RN received moderately high ratings on this scale, lieing the second 
highest rated occupation in Tallahassee and Arizona. 

In Pittsburgh, the four individual race/s6x subgroups had sta- 
tistically significant disparity in their means, with \white males 
rating RN least rewarding (3.4), followed by black males (3.6), 
black females ( 3.9 ) , and white females (3.9) (F = 6.255, 
df =3/641, 2X.001). Two homogeneous subsets were found, con- 
sisting of white males as one subset whose mean wa^ significantly 
diffei-ent from black females, and white- females, the second subset. 
The mean rating of RN by black males was not significantly differ- 
ent from the means in either of the two subsets. 

As would be expected from the above, the mean rating of 'R^ 
by blacks (3.7) wasr not "sigiiificantly different from the similar 
rating by whites (3.6), but the rating for males (3.5) was sig- 
nificantly lower than the 3.9 rating for females (F = 13.343, 
df= 1/644, ?)<.01). With the exception of white females, all other 
subgroups rated their own desired occupations significantly higher 
than RN on this particular subscale. 

In Tallahassee, the overall difference between the mean ratings 



of RN on this subscale by black males (3.8), black fernales (4.0), 
white males (3.6), and white females (3.7) was not significant. 
With the exception of black females, whose ratings of RN (4.0) 
and own desired pccupation (4.1) were not significantly different, 
each subgroup mean for own desired occupation was significantly 
higher than similar RN ratings. 

The analytic procedures utilized to determine whether .students 
in Tallahassee rated RN's significantly different on the advance- 
ment opportunity subscales from their counterparts in Pittsburgh 
revealed no significant differences between ratings of any student 
subgroup in either site. 

In Arizona, the mean RN ratings between the race 'sex sub- 
groups were 3.7 for Indian males and Indian females, 3.9 for 
Chicano males, 4.1 for Chicano females, 3^6 for white males, and 
3.8 for white females. Four homogeneously different subsets of 
means were found with the mean by (a) Indian males, as the 
lowest, significantly lower than the mean by (b) Indian females, 
which was significantly lower than the mean by (c) Chicano 
females, which v.^as significantly lower than the mean by (d) white 
females. Neither the RN mean by white males nor that of Chicano 
males was significantly different from that by Indian females 
(homogeneous subset two) or Chicano females (homogeneous sub- 
set three) . • 

Generally, students thought their own. careers would offer more 
advancen, jnt opportunities than RN caieers. The differences be- 
tween the me^n ratings :of RN and OWN were significant for each 
subgroup except Indian males, Indian females, Chicano females,' 
white females, and total Chicanos. 

The mean RN rating by white students in Arizona (8.7) was 
not significantly different from the similar igean by white students 
in Pittsburgh (3.6). No significant differences obtained between 
any of the three ^it^s. 

Work Hours 

This subscale was anchored with the bipolar expressions "good 
working hours" set at 5.0 and ''poor working hours" set at 1.0. The 
means generated by this subscale for the various subgroups are 
presented in tables 29, 30, and 31. None of the occupations was 
rated as having extremely ''bad" or extremely *'good" work hours. 
A very constrictiad range in scale usage characterized the response 
to this item. Subgroup means ranged from 2.2 to 4.3, which Wcus 
just slightjy in excess of 50 percent of the scale. 

In Pittsburgh, the mean RN ratings for the four race/sex sub- 
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groups were: 2.6 (white males), 2.7 (white females) , 3.1 (black 
males), and 3.2 (black females). The overall F between these 
means was sigTiificant (F = 9,835, df=3/641, 2X.OOI). Two homog- 
Xeneous subsets of means emerged composed of white males and 
\^hite females in one subset, which was significantly different from 
black males and black^females in the second subset. A one-way 
analysis of variance between race and 'feex groups further indi- 
cated that, within race, males and females did not rate RN sig- 
nificantly different from each other. 

All the differences between the means for RN and. own desired 
occupation on this subscale were negative and significant beyond 
the .01 level, indicating that all students, regardless of sex or race, 
thought the work hours associated with registered nursing were 
substantially less desirable than those assdciated with their de- 
sired occupations. 

In Tallahassee, the one-way analysis of variance performed be- 
tween the mean RN ratings by black males (3.3), black females 
(3.5), white males (2-4), and white females (2.2) was significant 
where the ratings of white males and white females were' not 
significantly different from each other, but both of these were 
significantly different from similar RN ratings by black males 
and black females, clearly indicating racial but not sexual dif- 
ferences, i, 

Each subgroup rated their own desired occupation as having 
better work hours than those of an RN. The differences between 
mean ratings of OWN and RN were all negative and significant. 

White stiidgnts in Tallahassee rated nurses significantly lower on" 
the work ha6rs subscales than did their white counterparts in 
Pittsburgh ;^now ever, the rhean ratings of RN by black students in 
Tallahassee were not significantly different from similar ratings of 
RN by black students in Pittsburgh. 

In Arizona, RN means varied considerably betweeihthe six race/ 
sex subgroups. White males had the lowest (2.6), Mlqwed by 
' white females (2.7), Chicane males (2.9), Chicane femalesN(3.2), 
Indian males (3.7), and Indian females (4.0). Analyses revealed 
strong race differences (F-86.918, df-802, /X.OOl), where white" 
students (2.6) rated RN significantly lower th^n did Chicanes 
(3.0) who, in turn, rated RN significantly lower thaiiv, Indians 
(3.9). Sex differences, although significant, were not as substan- 
tial as those found between race groups. - \ 




The ratings of own desired occupations •were higher than sirhilar 
RN ratings for each subgroup, amPall differences were significant 
at or beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
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No significant differences obtained between RN means of Pitts- 
burgh and Arizona white students. ' ' 

Differences between: total sites also obtained. Collectively stu- 
dents in Tallahassee rated RN significantly lower (2.7) than did 
students in Pittsburgh (2.9). Students in Arizona rated RN 
significantly higher (3.4) than did students in Pittsburgh ' or 
Tallahasee. 

Self-Supervision 

The subscale utilized the expressions **chance to supervise self 
(5.0) and *^no chance to supervise self" (1.0). Subgroup means 
ranged from 2.6 to 4.1, utilizing just 1.5 scale points or only 37,5 
percent of the available range. Although all subgroups agreed that 
the medical doctor had more flexibility with regard to self -super- 
vision and that high school teacher came next in that regard, no 
clear consensus was observed as to what occupation had the least 
amount of self-supervision. Also, the subgroups varied from site 
to site. Perhaps the best summary comment is that there was no 
consistent attitude toward self-supervision across sites and within 
/subgrcups that discriminated between the professions other than 
' that the medical doctor has a reasonable amount of it and everyone 
else had some of it to a lesser degree. It could very well be that 
. high school students either do not understand the implications of 
self-supervision or do not value it, or both. This may be true even 
though they rated their own desired occupation high in supervi- 
sion. That is, they don't knpw if it is good or necessary, but they 
are sure their job. will have^it. 

In Pittsburgh, the RN received mean ratings of 2.9, 3.1, 3.2, and 
3.5/from white males/ black males, white females, and black fe- 
males, respectively. A' significant difference between these four sub- 
group means obtained (F=7.788, df-3/641, p<.01), with the 
Duncan's Multiple, Range procedure showing three homogeneous 
subsets of means, all of which were significantly different from 
each other: (a) white males, (b) black males and white females, 
and (c) black females. / 

All students rated RN as having significantly fewer chances 
for self-supervision than they think they would have in their own 
desired occupations. * 

In Tallahassee, white males rated RN lower than any other 
.race/sex subgroup (2.8), followed by whitfe females (3.1), black 
males (3.3), and black females (3.5). The difference bet\yeen these 
four subgroup means was significant ^(F==9.330, df = 3/61^, 
7X.001) and three homogeneous subsets of means from lowest ta 
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highest wei^^y (a) white males who rated RN significantly lower 
than (b) ^^t^ females who rated RN significantly lower than 
(c) black m^les and black females who were not significantly 
different from each other. In effect, although the means for RN 
by black students and white students were well within the neuti-al 
range, black students though^^. nurses had significantly more oppor- 
tunities for self-supervision than did white students. 

The mean ratings for own desir;ed occupation with regard to 
self-supervision were high for all subgroups. The mean differences 
between ratings of RN and similar ratings of students' own desired 
occupations were all negative and significant. 

/ The comparative analysis performed for subgroups between 
Pittsburgh and Tf^llahassee revealed no significant difference in 
/ the ratings of RN between race or sex groups betw^een the two 
sites. 

In Arizona, the differences between the means of race groups 
(F-10.582, df=3/802, p<.001) and sex groups (F-14.795, 
df= 1/803, p<.Odl) were both significant. Regardless of race or 
sex, student subgroups rated their own careers as having signifi- 

. caritly more self-supervision than RN careers. No significant dif- 
ference obtained between the RN means of Phoenix white studWits 

■ and the white students at the other two sites. 

Work Difficulty j 

j This subscale was anchored with the expressions ***asy. work" 
(jS.O) and "hard work" (1.0), with the scale assignments being 
arbitrary. The mean ratings of each target occupation are pre- 
sentend in tables 35, 36, and 37 for the various subgroups, along 
with the mean differences between RN and students' own desired 
occupations. None of the target occupations;*was rated on the "easy" 
i>ide of the scale. Only 60 percent of the scale was used, and the 
ordering of occupations along this subscale for most subgroups was 
the inverse of that found on other subscales (e.j?., financial reward 
and occupational status). ^ ' 

J As a side note, it can be observed that students did not seem to 
^ think that the work they hav^ chosen for themselves will be easy. 
Either they think that "hard work" is the sign of a good job, or 
these results stand in contrast to those found on the financial 
reward, personal reward, and other subscales, where OWN was 
given ratings at the more, acceptable extremes. 

In Pittsburgh, the ratings of RN were quite similar among 
three of the four race/sex subgroups, with white females giving.^yj 
' it the lowest rating (1.8), followed by black females (2'1), white 
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males (2.2), and black males (2.3). A Duncan's Multiple Range 
Test showed that the RN mean for white females was significantly 
lower than RN means for the other three race/sex subgroups. 
^ Neither black males nor. white males thought the work performed 
by RN would be more difficult than their own desired occupations, 
but both black and white females did. 

White females perceived nursing as being more difficult (IJ) 
than did any other subgroup. White males and black females rated 
RN's at 2.3, and black males at 2.4. The difference between the 
four subgroup means was significant (F = 16.102, df =3/613, 
p<Ml) where the means by black males, black females, and white 
males were not significantly different from each other, but-^all 
were significantly different from the mean of white females. 

Again at this site, the mean ratings for the difficulty associated 
with the students' own desired occupations were generally low 
(i.e., students thought their own careers would be difficult), rang- 
ing between. 2.0 and 3.0. The differences between the means of 
RN and own desired occupation were significant for black females 
and white females, but not for black males-or white males. 

The overall mean ratings for white students in Tallahassee and 
Pittsburgh were not significantly different from each other, nor 
were the mean ratings for blacks in Tallahassee^and. blacks in 
•Pittsburgh significantly different. No differences w^re found be- 
tween the mean ratings of RN for either of the t^wo sex groups. 

In Arizona, some variation in the mean ratings of RN was; 
observed between the race/sex subgroups. White females (1.6) 
perceived RN as the most difficult, while Indian males (2.5) per- 
ceived it as the least difficult. The pattern, emerging from these 
six means suggests that sex, as well as race, influence perception 
of RN on this'subscale. The nieans of Indian males. (2.5) and 
Indian females (2.4). were not significantly different from each 
other, but both were significantly higher than similar ratings by 
white females (1.6), Chicano females (2,0), and white males 
(2.1). The means of Chicano females and white males were nbt 
significantly different from. each other; hov/ever, both were sig- 
nificantly higher than the m^an by white females. Chicano males 
(2.4) differed significantly from both white females and Chicano 
females, but not from any other race/sex subgroup. 

Between race subgroups, the RN mean by Chicanos (2.2) was 
liignificantly lower than the similar rating by Indians (2.5). 
Clearly, the difference between Indians and whites was both sig- 
nificant and substantial (.6 scale points) and less thafr.the differ- 
ence between Chicanos and Indians or Chicanos and whites. Males 
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(2.4) perceived RN to be significantly less difficult than did fe- 
males (2,1). (F>=11.908, df=l/803, p<Ml). 

On work dfiRculty subscales reported above (i.e., Pittsburgh 
and Tallahassee), the general trend was observed where males did 
not think that the work associated with RN was significantly more 
difficult than the work associated with their own occupations, but 
females did; this same trend obtained in Arkona. 

No significant differences between RN nreans by Arizona, Pitts- 
burgh or Tallahassee white students were observed. 

Desire to Enter 

♦ The^desire to enter subscale was anchored with the bipolar 
expressions '1 hav,e a strong desire to enter this profession" (5«0) 
and "I have no desire to enter this profession" (1.0). The means 
for each occupation for the desire to enter subscale are presented 
in tables 38, 39, and 40 for each of the subgroups. None of the fiye 
target occupations were rated very high, w^ith only three of the 
seventy subgroup occupation combinations generating means above 
the midpoint of the scale. Laundry worker was rated by all sub- 
groups as the occupation they have the least desire to enter. Males 
of all racial groups rated the medical doctor and high school 
teacher Jiigher than RN and secretary. Only w^hite females in 
Tallahassee failed to rate RN higher than high sch9ol teacher, 
and only Indian females rated RN higher than secretary. 

In Pittsburgh, RN was rated 1.3 by whi^^^ males, 1.7 by black 
males, 2>1 byoblack females, and 2.2 by white females. A one-way 
analysis of variance between these four means was significant 
(F-19.697, df=-3/641, p<Ml), and, according to a Duncan's 
Multiple Range Test, the mean for white males was significantly 

• different from those by black males, black females, and white 
females. None of the latter three subgroup means were signififcantly 

. different from each other. 

. / It should be pointed ont that while significant differences were 
found between race^andNex subgroups' mean ratings of RN. on 

' the desire to enter subscAle, the fact that all mean scores were 
low tends to make between-mean differences of little practical 

' importance. This point finds more explicit expression in the differ- 
ence between the means of RN and own desired occupation, where 
students rated tjtieir own desired occupations extremely high. Given 
the low mean scores for RN, a* differences between OWN and RN 
were significant far beyond the .01 level- 
In Tallahassee, females, regardless of race, had higher mean RN 
ratings than did males. RN ratings* were 1.3 for white males, 1.7 
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for black males, 2.2 for white females, and 2.5 for black females. 
The overall F statistic was significant (F= 27.688, df= 3/613, 
jX.OOl). The mean rating by white males was significantly lower 
than the means by black males, and both were significantly lower 
than the means by white females and black females. Although both 
race and sex differences were significant, the Multiple Range Test 
suggested that sex was a niore important determinant of desire to 
enter nursing than was race, although both ratings were low. 

As would be expected, the mean ratings for own desired occu- 
pations were extremely high for all subgroups. Between sites, com- 
parative analyses showed th£;i students in Pittsburgh and Talla- 
hassee were^^bt significantly different from each other in their 
ratings of RN on the desire to enter subscales for race or sex sub- 
groups. 

Ir, Arizona, substantial differences obtained between means of 
RN for the six race/sex subgroups. Indian females (3.3) had a 
! stronger desire to pursue RN careers than did any other subgroup, 
I and white niales (1.4) had the least desire. The differences be- 
tween these means were highly significant. The means for Chicano 
females (2-.7), Indian males (2.3), and white females (2.4.),. while 
not significantly different from each other, were significantly lower 
than the similar ratings by Indian females and significantly higher 
than the rating by white males. 

Between racial subgroups, the RN mean by Indians (2.8) was 
the highest and significantly different from the similar ratings by 
Chickn6s (2.2). The mean of Chicanos was significantly -higher 
than that by whites (1.9). Total males (1.9) had^ significantly 
less desire to pursue RN careers than total females (2.9). 

Differences between the mean ratings given to RN and those 
given to OWN were all negative (i.e., with OWN rated higher 
than RN) and highly significant. 

No significant differences were observed between mean RN 
ratings by Pittsburgh; Tallahassee, and Arij^ona white students, 
- nor were any differences observed between total group RN ratings 
among the three sites. 

Job Desirability Summary 

On all but four subscales (i.e., sex-relatedness, work hours, vvprk 
difficulty, and desire to enter), senior students rated the laundry 
worker consistently low (below 2.5) and rated all other occupations 
at or above 3.0. Students utilized over 75 percent of. the total scale 
to discriminate between occupations on 8 of the 12 subscales and, 
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for the most part, tended to. agree on the rank order of occupations 
on all subscales. That students so consistently between and across 
sites discriminated between occupations minimizes the possibility 
that they did not seriously engage the semantic differential task. 

Although we pointed out throughout the above text that there 
were significant differences between groups, most of those differ- 
ences were of research rather than practical value. That, there 
were a few tenths of scale points separating the various race/sex 
subgroups is less important than that almost always all race/sex 
subgroups generally positioned themselves at about the same place 
on the overall scale. 

If we consider mean scores between 2.6 and 3.5 as neutral, those 
below this range as low, and those above it as high, we find that 
the RN was generally perceived as a desirable occupation. That 
is, all subgroups of students thought RN was a financially and 
personally rewarding career which was high in status. The work 
nurses do was generally perceived as enjoyable, with opportunities 
to advance. It was considered to be a challenging career, although 
dominated primarily by females. Some of that career field's less 
desirable features (where ratings clustered around the "neutral" 
poin£) were its. work , hours and amount of self-supervision. The 
least desirable attributes of that career field were the amount of 
education required to become a nurse (more than students desired) 
and the difficulty of the work. In spite of this generally favorable 
attitude^ however, students did not ivant to become nurses. 

Some sex and race group differences were found. With the excep- 
tion of work hours, race differences were confounded with, and 
primarily due to, sex differences. Sex differences between mean 
ratings of RN were highly significant on all but two subscales 
(i.e., sex-relatedness and work hours) . 

Relative to their own desired occupations, nursing does n6t 
appear, at least on the scales which were used in this surv.ey, to 
be an attractive career to students. It might appear that several 
inconsistencies obtained in students' ratings of their own occupa- 
tions. For example, they rated their own occupational choices as 
requiring less -education than either an RN or MD, but rated their 
own occupations more financially rewarding than the RN and 
almost as much as the MD.. From a logical standpoint, the students 
seemed to perceive the rewards inconsistently with what is gen- 
erally known to be true (i.e., amount of education is positively 
correlated with financial^ewards and status). An equally plausible 
explanation of the$e apparent inconsistencies, however, is that 
they result not from illogical thinking but rather from psycho- 
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-logical thinking. The unusually high ratings students assigned to 
their own- occupations might very Well indicate a "halo" effect 
Students operating under such a halo might be unwilling to assign 
anything but very high ratings to occupations of their own choos- 
ing. In making such high ratings of their occupational choices, the 
students may have been indicating the importance of these occu- 
pational attributes to them rather than indicating their realistic 
expectancies. Iivthe next section we will examine more clearly some 
aspects of stiji^ents' occupational choices as reflected on the seman- 
tic differential scales. 

Occupational Choice 

As part of the semantic differential format^ students were 
asked to indicate the occupation which they desired for themselves 
before rating it on the 12 semantic subscales. They were asked to 
indicate their desired occupation in two other places, on the instru- 
ment as a check for consistency of response. Of those who gave 
responses,' approximately 92 percent gave identical responses to 
each question. The results presented are based on responses ob- 
tained usin^-the-5tudents'~ownnfetred''<^^^ 

get occupation in the semantic differential format. A few students 
(about 3 percent of t^e total group) did not make a specific occu- 
pational decision. They wiere asked to write "undecided" as their 
occupational choice and rate each subscale according to their 
"ideal" occupation. Because this Question was based on an ex- 
tremely wide variety of occupational choicfes, the responses ob- 
tained were considerably varied. To .facilitate analysis, several 
broad occupational categories were generated within wh?.ch re- 
sponses could be classified using the Occupational OutlooJ^^Hand- 
book (1972-73 edition) as a guide. These categories were: 

1. Professional L Any occupation that normally required 4 
years of undergraduate study plus additional training at the 
graduate or equivalent level as a minimum was placed in 
this category. Examples of occupations included in this 
category were: psychologist, lawyer, college professor, phys- 
icist, etc. I 

2. Professional II. This category included those occupations 
which have a minimal educational requirement of 4 years 
of undergraduate study or its equivalent and is exemplified 

- by such occupations as : elementary or high school teacher, 
medical technologist, engineer, journalist, etc. 

3. Technical Occupations grouped under this category are 
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those which require specialized preparation in a technical 



formal undergraduate education. Occupations which exem- 
plify this category include: computer programmer, drafts- 
man, airline host or hostess, and barber. 
4. Managerial. All occupations related to business that require 
organizing and coordinating skills in some organizations or 
esteblishment were categorized as managerial. Some ex- 
amples are: personnel manager, sales representative, mar- 
keting, office manager, company executive, and purchasing 
agent. 



5. Skilled craftsman: Occupations related to skilled trades 
(e.g., steam fitters, stonemasons, roofers, sheet-metal work- 
ers, plumbers, etc.) and normally require some period of 
apprenticeship and/or union membership were classified 
under this category. 

6. Laborer. Both skilled (i.e., nonapprenticeship and non- 
union) and semiskilled jobs were included under this classi- 
fication. These jobs included: auto mechanic, construction 
worker, garbage collector,, waitress, and janitor. 

7. Clerical This category included all occupations requiring 
secretarial or other clerical skills such as filing, typing, 
stenography, etc. Some examples are: secretary, bank teller, 
file clerk, telephone operator, receptionist, and cashier. 

8. Civil servant Students who indicated they wanted to be 
policemen, firemen, jpostal porkers, or join the military 
ser\uce were classified under this category. Also included 
5vere jobs listed under State and Federal Government 
agencies (e.g., correction officer, probation officer, etc.). 

9. Nursing. In cases where students indicated a desire to enter 
some field of nursing, these responses (e.g., nurse, registered 
nurse, or special nurses such as pediatric nurse) were 
grouped together to form this category. 

iO. Other health professions. Health-related occupations other 
than nursing were included in this- category. No ^restrictions 
were placed on the education required to achieve these 
occupations or the level of jobs in this category. Conse- 
quently, it contains positions which vary considerably (e^., 
medical doctor, .X-ray technician, .physical therapist, etc.). 
This category was kept distinct to determine the proportion 
of students that were interested in health careers other than 
nursing. ,\ 



or associate arts program 




Two additional categories were used to accommodate students 
who said they wanted to be homemakers (e.g., ''married and raise- 
a famUy'O or self-employed (e.g., ''have o^vn business"). Responses 
such as "singer," "dancer," or sports-related careers (e.g,. base- 
ball oiLfootball player) were classified as self-employed. 
— Tables 41, 42, and 43 depict the percentages of respondents de- 
siring careers in each of the above categories in each site. There 
are some interesting interr and intra-site differences. In Pitts- 
burgh, the two racial groimsj)arallel each other closely, but blacks 
seemed to choose both prS^sional categories (particularly Pro- 
fessional II) with a greater frequency, while the ^yhite students 
chose clerical occupations more often than dm blacks. As one would* 
expect, sexual differences were profound, with Professional II and 
Clerical predominating the female choices and Professional I and 
Skilled Craftsman predominating the male selections. Only females 
chose nursing careers, and equally between the races. Other health 
careers were chosen equally between the sexes, but predominantly 
by blacks. 

In Tallahassee, there were more distinct racial differences in two 
major categories: a much larger proportion of whites chose Pro- 
fessional I than did blacks, and a much larger proportion of blacks 
chose Clerical. Sexual differences showed the same pattern as in 
Pittsburgh, with males choosing Professional I and Skilled Crafts- 
man as their two most frequent categories, while females again 
chose Professional II and Clerical as their two most frequent cate- 
gories. Again, only females ^chose Nursing, equally divided be- 
tween the races, but whites and females predominated in the selec- 
tion of Other Health Careers (In fact, no black males chose this 
category.). The undecided category was almost four times the size 
of that group in Pittsburgh survey, becoming in Tallahassee a 
major category. 

Arizona responses were somewhat different than in the pre- 
vious two sites in that all three racial groups had males choosing 
Skilled Craftsman as a very predominant choice (approximately 
half of all Indians and one-third of the Chicanes and whites). The 
second most popular response for Chicano and white males wa§ - 
Civil Servant, there not really being a second popular response 
for Indians. The two professional categories had low choice levels. 
Again, Clerical and Professional II choices predominated tHe Chi- 
cano and white^female choices, while the Indian females chose 
Clerical alnd RN: RN was a popular choice among Arizona females, 
with equaV proportions of whites and jChicanos choosing that fleld 
and over twice as many Indian females choosing the field.-No males 
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chose that field. Other health fields were chosen tvvice as often by 
females as by males and were most popular to Chicanos, with 
whites choosing those career fields somewhat less, and Indians 
making that choice infrequently. 

Table 44 aggregates these comparisons across the three sites, 
depicting more vividly the contrasts that have been described. The 
lower aspirations for professionalism in Arizona are also evident 
in the white^ Indian, and Chicano' populations making up that site. 
There is an equal degree of interest in professionalism among the 
sexes, with females opting predomii^pntly for the low^er level of 
professionalism, while males opted for the higher levels. It is also 
evident that if these classes characterize those that will follow 
them in their respective sites, we should predict that Arizona, 
Tallahassee, ind Pittsburgh, in that 'order, should be the most 
susceptible to a gobi^ recruiting program, that the Indian, Chicano, 
and black, in that order, represent the best targets, and that males 
will constitute only a fourth oi the program. 

Admission Requirements for Schools of Nursing 

To determine student a\Vareness of the high school courses and 
the other requirements most needed for admission to schools of 
nursing, students were askocT^to select from a list of course and 
noncourse requirements those they thought were most essential for 
admission to several schools. For this item, nursing schools were 
imbedded among junior and 4-year colleges and vocational/techni- 
cal schools. The students were to choose among algebra, biology, 
business ^math, calculus, chemistry, English, foreign languages, 
social studies, shorthand, shop courses, typing, and "no course 
requirement" categories for the course requirement item, and 
among guidance/placement test, high school transcripts, NLN test, 
teacher recommendations, upper 50 percent of class, college board 
exams, and '*no other requirements" categories for the additional 
requirements item. 

Several sources were used to determine the current requirements 
for 4-year baccalaureate, 3-year diploma, an^ 2-year associate de- 
gree nursing programs to compare these with student responses. The 
majority of these three types of schools required students to have 
algebra, chemis*try, biology (course requirements) and high school 
transcripts and college board examinations (noncourse require- 
ments). The NLN Examination was not generally required for 
4-year colleges or A.D. programs but was, however, required for 
the majority of diploma schools of nursing. In addition, many 
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diploma schools required that students be in the upper third of 
their ^aduating^ dass. Two years oi a foreign Iang:uage was re- 
quired by the majority of 4-year programs and was suggested but 
not required for A.D. and diploma programs. 

During the first administration of the instrument, the NLN test 
received an extremely high proportion of selections, and this was 
believed to be due to its "face validity" (i.e., it had nursing exam 
for part of its title). Therefore, for the administrations in /the 
remaining sites, a fictitious exam was included to test this face 
N-validity hyjwthesis. 

The major results across all three sites are presented in table 45. 
For economy of presentation, only the three most frequently 
chosen relevant courses (of the less relisjvant courses, only English 
was chosen mom^iraquently than algrefarca — 45 percent of the time 
* in Pittsburgh, S^^ jwercent in Tallahaisi^, and 43 percent in Ari- 
zona) , and the fmr most frequently chosen noncourse requirements 
are shown and only for schools of nursing. 

From the^e data we can see that Pittsburgh had an edge over 
Tallahassee in students' knowledge of courses required for nursing 
school, with Arizona students trailing the Tallahassee -students 
by a similar margin. All three sites were deficient in students' 
knowledge of the need for algebra. It can also be seen that this 
deficiency is manifest among all of Arizona's, three racial groups, 
although somewhat less evident among its white students.^ Al- 
though less pronounced, similar deficiencies were noted among 
black students in Pittsburgh and Tallahassee. Also, as would be 
expected from aligfnment with interests, males were more deficient 
in their knowledge of nursing school course requirements than 
were females. ^ * 

Some of the same differences as were found with course require- 
ments were also found among the noncourse requirements. The 
Pittsburgh students had a much better idea of the necessity of 
transcript^ and boards for entering nursing schools than was the 
case with the Tallahassee students, who were not much more 
knowledgeable than were the Arizona students. The knowledge 
differences between the two sexes were negligible as were the 
differences between blacks and whites. Black *nd white, students 
were much more knowledgeable than were either the Indian or 
Chicano student groups. 

1 When the term "deficiency" Is applied in this report, it is done so in a relative sense. All 
students need not. have Siis knowledge, and in some analyses not presented here, it was de- 
termined that students who wish to be nurses make bettej; responses to these knowledge items 
than do students in eeneral* and by a subsianttal amount. Also, as is evident from the data 
presented here, females are more knowledgeable than males about requirement^ for entering 
into training in this female-dominated field. \ . 
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From their highly frequent choice of the fictitious ANA exam,, 
it is obvious that it was chosen because of face validity. Its being 
chosen more frequently than the NLN test was probably either 
due to its having more face validity than the NLN or because it 
appeared earlier in the list. At any rate, it is doubtful if you asked 
students what exams were required to get into nursing school that 
many of them would volunteer the name of the .NLN exam. 

In summary; about three-fourths of air students know that 
chemistry and biology, are required subjects for nursing school, 
while only one-fourth recognize th6 necessity of algebra. Females 
know the requirements more than males,, whites better than 
blacks, and Chicanos and Indians know them poorly. No student 
groups^seem to appreciate the value of high school boards^rJtran=_- 
scripts in getting accepted to nursing schools. ^ 

Median Estimated Starting Salaries of Occupations, 

As indicated previously, the occupations chosen for this survey 
-weF€^elected-xt^-aehieve-s$^read--along^ 

Six^ce salary is one of the factors associated with the selection of ' 
occupational choice, it was desirable to assess students' perception 
of the salary of registered nurses in comparison with that made 
in other fields. Students were asked to select from a range of salary 
categories that which they thought persons in each of the rated 
occupations would make when- they were just starting out in the 
field, Iti addition, ihey were^ also asked to indicate what starting 
salary they expected to earn in their own desired occupation. 
Tables 46, 47, and 48 provide the median salaries for each occupa- 
tion at (>ach site derived from this procedure. \ . 

In Pittsburg, median salary estimates for the total group ranged 
between $98 and $260, where, as expected, the medical doctor was 
perceived as earning the highest beginning salary ($236) and the 
laundry worker-^ as earning 'the lowest salary ($103). The secre- 
.tary was ranked second lowest ($152), the registered nurse second 
highest ($176), and. the high school teacher ($175) was ranked 
in the middle by the total group. Several inversions occurred be- 
tween the salary orderings of the registered nurse and the high 
school teacher between race and sex subgroups. Males - of both 
racial groups rated RN higher than the high school teacher, yhile 
females rated the high school teacher higher than RN. 

Except for ,the high school teacher, black students assigned 
higher starting salaries to occupations than did white students, and- 
' maleS: assigned higher salaries than females. 



The difference between the median RN and salary estimates of 
what they would make in their desired field are also, shown in these 
tables." Observe that in Pittsburgh the largest discrepancy was for 
black niu.les, who thought the weekly salary of KN was about $39 
below What they would expect; white males thought it was $20 
below'; black females thought is was $6 above; and white females, 
$11 above their OWN expected salary. When adjusted in light of , 
what nurses actually make (actual RN salary — OWN), only white 
females would have earned salaries lower (by $4) than RN, while, 
black females would have earned $19 more, white males $40 more, 
a;nd Mack males $58 more. It would probably be reasonable to say 
that students have a^' general idea of what relative salaries are 
made by. the various "fields. It is the salaries associated with their 
desired occupations that appear to be unrealistic. ' 

In Tallahassee, black students thought that the laundry -worker 
-<.$70) made less than did white students ($35) (table 47). No 
racial differences for the subgroups were found. Except for the* 
$15 difference between the' median salary estimates of laundry 
worker for males and females (the median given by males was. 
$85, and the median. by females was $70), no other jex differences 
were observed in salary estimates. . " . • 

For students' own. desired occupations, median salaries were^ 
found to be as high as those for the medical doctor, with slight 
variations above and below that, amount depending on race" or sex 
subgroup^. . The median salary expected was $200 per week for 
black and White students, but between sex groups the median de- . 
. sired salary for females was $185, compared to- $220 for males. 

Males associated starting salaries of around $220 per week with 
- their chosen fields whereas females ($185) associated lower start- 
ing salaries witH their chosen fields. 
• ^ Where the median desired starting salary was subtracted from, 
the perceived starting salary of the RN, it can be seen that each ' 
subgroup desired considerably more money than they thought was / 
made by an RN. For males, these'*differences were twice as great 
as they were for females (-$55 compared to $20). By subtracting / 
the actual starting salary of an RN from students' own desirisd 
starting salaries, the dollar difference Ijetween what an-RN actually i 
makes and what students generally associate with .their chosen ^ / 
fields (where RN is always lower) ranj^es, between $39 and $74. .L 

In Arizona (table 48), the median salary estimate for laundry / 
worker was $85 by Indians and whites, but only $70 by Chicahps. j 
The lowest media*n salary estimate for secretary was $125, given. - 
by white students, followed by $145 given by. Chicanos and $165 



by Indians. The median starting salaries given by Indians for the 
high school teacher ($165), RN ($185), and medical doctor ($220) 
were higher than similar ratings by Chicanos and whites, where 
these latter two racial groups had equal medians for the high . 
school teacher ($145), the RN ($165), and medical doctor ($200). 
With the exception of laundry worker, the piedian estimated start- 
ing salaries of all occupations were higher for Indians than were 
similar ratings by Chicanos or whites. 

Betv^een sex groups, males gave higher salary estimates for the ' 
laundry worker, high school teacher, ^nd medical doctor than did 
females. Both males aiid females estimated the starting salary of 
* the secretary as $145 and the RN as $165. There appeared to be ' 
slightly more agreement among Indian n^ale^ and Indian females 
with regard to salary estimates than between Chicano males and 
females and white males and females. With the exception of th'e 
laundry worker,, where Indian males -rated it. higher than did 
Indian females, all other median salary estimates for occupations 
were the saijie for t|oth Indian males and Indian females. Chicano 
males rated the laundry worker, high school, teacher, anri medical > 
doctor higher than Chicano females, and. white males rated the 
laundiy woi^ker, secretary, and medical doctor higher than . did 
white females.. 

Although males ,tended to rate some occupations higher than 
-females (i.e., laundry worker, high school teacher, and medical 
doctor), differences between_racial groups seemed to be nibre 
pronounced. Overall, Indians assigned higher beginning salaries 
to occupations than did Chicanos or whites. With the exception 
of laundry worker and secretary, white and Chicano students gave 
similar estimates for each occupation. 

The median salary estimates for the RN. ranged between $165 
and $185 with clear racial variations. Indian males and Indian 
females thought the beginning salary for an RN was $185, whereas 
all other race and sex subgroups thought it was about $165. 

Median salary estimates for own desired occupation varied con- 
siderably.The lowest was $145, and the highest v. as $200. As was 
expected. niale§ ($200) expected to earn considerably more than 
. feitiales^ ($165), a difference of approximately $35. Although this 
sameTrehd was observed between sex groups within each race 
(i.e., males expecting higher starting salaries than females), In- 
dians as a group ($200) expected to earn more than Chicanos 
($185) or whites ($i65). Indian females ($185) expected to "earn \ 
, more than Chicano females ($145) or white females. ($145) . Indian 
males and Chicano males expected to earn approximately $200; 
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however, both groups expected to earn substantially more than 
white males ($185). ^ ^ 

In looking at the dollar differences between the medianestimated 
starting salary of RN and the median estimated starting salary of 
own desired occupation, no substantial differences obtained for 
white s'!: ; 3nts; RN vvas $15 below OWN for Indians and $20 
below OvvN for Chicanes. Total males rated their 07/n desired 
occupations $35 above what they thought RN's made, but. females 
rated their OWN and RN the same. Both Chicano and white fe- 
males thought that RN's made $20 more than what they would 
make in their own chosen field. When adjusted in light of what 
nurses actually made and what students said they would make in 
their chosen fields, only Chicano females and white females would 
earn less than the actual starting salary of'RN ( + $13 for each). 
All other salary estimates for own desired occupation were above 
what nurses actually made. These differences were quite, substan- 
tial for Indian males and Chicano males ($42 difference), as well 



as Indian females arrd -white males ($27 difference). \' // 



Most Frequently Performed Nursing Tasks / 

For the Pittsburgh instrument, 35 nursing tasks which included // 
health care, citstodial, interpersonal, professional adSinistrct'twe, 
■ and supervising type functions were generlated f roni a variety of 
sources. Students were asked, to select the tasks they thought 
hospital duty nurses spent most of their time doing. These choices 
were tallied, and response percentages of students selecting each 
task were computed. 

In addition to the most frequently performed task ratings, stu- 
dents were/also asked to rate the same 35 tasks on a scale indicat- 
ing the degree of pleasantness they associated with each task. 
Mean pleasantness scores were derived for each task by weighting 
the degree of pleasantness catfegories and computing a weighted ' 
arithmetical mean, dropping the decimals. The potential rangte 
of the. mean pleasantness ratings between -100 (a highly un- 
pleasant task) and h/iOO (a highly pleasant task), with'^zero 
representing tasks with neutral pleasantness./lOlfe actual ratings, 
however, the scores ranged between +87 to -69. Table 49 gives 
the percentages of the frequencies with which the tasks were 
chosen by race and sex subgroups, and table 50 gives the pleasant- 
ness ratings found for those same tasks^for the same subgroups.^ 

The data indicate that students possess fairly strong stereotypic 
perceptions of nursing tasks, since the response percentages begin 
to decline rapidly after the sixth.task. 
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Not only did students select relatively few of the 35 tasks as \ 
those most frequently performed ; rank-order correlations between 

-^subgroup rankings of tasks showed that considerable agreemeijt 
existed between subgroups, with more agreement between males 

. and females (Rho = .98) than between blacks and whites (Rho^=^ 

.62). -mmf^. 

Im order to provide the reader with some sense of how students 
distributed task pleasantne^js ratings over the total scale, figures 
i and 2 show histograms of mean pleasantness scores for males . . 
and females. The distributions for black and white students are 
not presented here because they were not dissimilar from those /• 
sho"^n. The distributions of mean pleasantness scoreis are naulti- 
mocfel for males and' ifemalefs, but females skewed theirr ratings 
a little more toward the pleasantness end of the scale, as Weil as ^ 
having a higf^r degree of dispersion to their ratings than did | 
males. Two important results are evident from the histograms in 
figures 1 and 2. First, studente were ablQ to make cLef£r evaluative ' 
discriminations between nursin^tasks. Some were rated extremely j 
positive, while others were rated extremely nei^atiAr^^lDy each sub- • 
group. Secondly, females generally rated nursing tasks more ex- 
tremely than males. Because of th^se observed sex differences, the 
mean pleasantness ratings of the live most frequently checked 
tasks presented in table 50 were broken down by race and sex 
groups., and are presented in table 51, along with an average 
pleasantness rating over the five most frequently checked tasks. 
The differences between the pleasantness ratings for males and ^ ^ 

females were substantial and significant where females rated tasks 
more pleasantly than males. Differences between the ratings of 
black and white students were minimal and, with the exception of 
' ^'keep patient progress records," insignificant. 

Because the Pittsburgh students responded with stereotyped ^ . 
versions of nursing tasks aji^^^that these stereotypes included^ a • 
heavy weighting of low-leWl|'health care- tasks (giving shots, 
taking temperatures, and taking blood pressures were among the 
five most fequently chosen tasks), the nursing task list was ex- 
panded to include higher level health care, tasks^ Twenty-nine of | 
the taaks were common with- the thirty-five-task|Pittsburgh list, - | 

and seven tasks were added, yielding a thirty-six task list. As can 
be seen from table 52, which gives the percentage of students who 
selected each task in Talahassee, no thange- in the stereotype oc- 
curred as a -function of this modification. Again the similarity in 
ratings 1:)etween racial and sexual subgroups in evident. J: 
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Figure l.'-Distribution of mean pleasantness ratings {Pittsburgh males) 
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Figure distribution of mean pleasantness ratings (Pittsliurgli females) 
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In addition to these frequency ratings, students were again 
asked to rate each task on a scale indicating the degree of pleasant-' 
'ness they associated with each. Table 53 gives the pleasantness 
ratings' found for tasks rated by each major subgroup in Talla- 
hassee; a positive sign indicates a pleasant task and a negative 
sign .indicates a negative or undesi^rable task.^The distribution of 
^-nfeWTillasMtneWscoFes ^ vm^^ arid sex subgroups, 

and consequently, some differences were observed in the mean 
ratings' of each task between the subgroups. All mean differences 
in pleasantness ratings presented in this section were e^iployed by 
two^il^d t-tests. 

To provide a meaningful basis of interpretation, an attempt was 
made to identify those tasks hospital duty nurses. actually per- 
formed in their daily activities. A sample of 49 nurses with no 
fewer tlian 2 years of experience as general hospital duty nUrses 
in medical/surgical services was drawn from 3 Pittsburgh area 
general' hospitals JThe-criteria used-in-selecting-these^nurses-were- 



(a), that they had sufficient exposure to hospital duty nurses 
tasks (b) that their knowledge of hospital duty nursing tasks was 
current; (c) that they had no other types of nursing. employment 
(so that all of their responses were.not confounded with tasks 
related to other settings); (d) that they had no experience as 
supervisors (so that they would not confound their responses with 
supervisory tasks) ; and (e) that they represent all three types. of 
nurse trairiing programs (i.e., B.S., A.D., and diploma)- In meet- 
ing these criteria, the nurses selected ranged in age from 21 to 30 
years, with a median age of 24. Twenty-nine, had been trained in, 
diploma programs, and ten each had been traintd in baccalaureate 
and A.D. programs. Approximately one-half 'bad had 2 years , or 
fewer of employed hospital duty nurse experience beyond their 
exposure during their nurses' training. The remaining half had 
3 to 7 years employed hospital duty nurses experience. None had 
had any supervisory experience. • » ' _ 

The nurses in- this sample were asked to respond^ a modihed 
version of the student survey instrument to obtain criterial \data 
against which to measure the accuracy of student responses. The 
responses obtained from these hospital duty nurses for the five 
tasks they most frequently performed are presented in table 55. 
Although the consensus (percentage of nurses checking each task) 
was not high, the majority indicated that they administer medica- 
tiohs, chart progress records, interpret medical treatments to pa- 
tients, discuss -nursing bare with 'doctor, and plan nursing care v(ith 
the family. With the exception of "administer medication," the 
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tasks nurses said they actually performed were different from 
those that the students thought nurses performed. Comparing the 
mean pleasantness ratings given by Tallahassee student subgroups 
for the tasks nurses said they performed r (table 55) reveals that 
students perceived them much more positively than they did those 
that they thought hurses performed. Black students rated the 
actual tasks performed by hospital duty nurses more positively 
than whites, and females rated them more positively than males. 
"It aeems likely, then, that given accurate information of what 
nurses actually do, students in each race and sex subgroup might 
have a more positive perception of nursing careers. 

Table 56 .provides ^the. percentage of respondents in each Ari- 
zona subgroup that selected the tasks they thought nurses most 
frequently perform. Again, that students generally held stereotypic 
notioj\s of what nurses do is evidenced by the relatively high' per- 
ceiitage of respondents in each subgroup who checked the. five most* 
frequently chosen tasks. •'There was also considerable agreement 
jamong each respondent subgroup, and with the other , sites that 
riurs^ spend most of their tinie taking temperature^, giving shots, - 
administering medication, taking blood pressures, and charting 
patient progress reoods. ^, 

Table 57 gives the mean pleasantiiess scores . for the five most 
frequently checked tasks for each subgroup. With the exception of 
"give shots,** tasks were rated moderately high on the pleasantness 
scale. An average rating across the top five tasks for each sub- 
group in. table 57 shows that white respondents' riated these tasks 
less pleasantly than Chicanos or Indians. Within race groups, the 
average mean pleasantness ratings across the five. tasks were about 
equal for Chicano males and Chicano females; however, the aver- 
age rating by Indian males was less than the similar rating by 
Indian femalesT^and^he average rating by white males was less 
than the similar rating by white females. / 

Also given in table 57 are the fiiye tasks nurses , said they most 
frequently performed, along with ithe mean pleasantness scores 
each student subgroup gave to those tasks. Comparing the differ- 
ences between the average mean pleasantness rating across the 
• five tasks students thought nurses performed with their average 
rating across the five tasks nurses said they performed most fre- 
quently indicates that little differences would obtain in the way 
students evaluate the actual. ^^rsing tasks. The greatest amount 
of change was for white respondents, where the average rating of 
tasks they thought nurses performed most frequently was +13, 
compared with a rating of/ + 21 given by- them to tasks nurses 



actually said they performed most frequently. The reason why 
such differences were found in Tallahassee but not in Arizona may 
be due to the Tallahassee ' students, rating the. five most frequent^^ 
tasks they selected as being much less pleasant in the first place, 
where, the Arizona students rated their selections moderately 
pleasant, leaving much less room fqr improvement. 

Table 58 gives the percentage of each subgroup across the three 
sites. The reader will observe that "administer medications" and 
'tchart patient progress records" were selected by students and 
nurses alike. The reader should also note that tlje tasks "admmister 
medication" and "assist in operating room"- were not included on 
the Pittsburgh Survey. The most obvious conclusion that can be 
drawn from table 58 is that students, regardless pf race, sex, or 
geographic region; held stereotypic perceptions of what it is that 
nurses do. Further, based on what nu rses said they actually do, it 
" seems clear that these stereotypes are~erfaticr 

■ Table 59 provides the mean 'pleasantness ratings ass^igned by 
students to those tasks they thought nurses most frequently per- 
formed. Students across regions generally thought that administer- 
ing medications, taking temperatures, taking blood pressures, and 
charting patient progress records were relatively pleasant tasks, . 
while they thought giving shots, assisting in the operating room, 
collecting specimens, and dressing surgical wounds were unde- 
sirable tasks. . 

J Academic Preparation for Nursing School 

This section of the survey was included to determine whether, 
and by when, students wore taking those .courses (i.e., biology, 
chemistry, algebra) that wo^d^repare them for admission to a 
nursing sdhool. Students were asked to indicate fro-n a list con-, 
taining nine high school courses those they ha^d already taken and 
successfully passed, and those they Were currently taking (i.e., 
during their last year of high school). Tables 60, 61, and 62 con- 
tain percentages, of the relevant courses^takeii, broken down by 
when they were taken and by race and sex subgroups. Given these 
data, it was possible to determine (a) the proportion of students 
who had taken the- most frequently required courses be/ore enter- 
■ ing their senior year, ('bj those who had taken them dHmi.(7 their 
senior year, and (c) the to£al percentage of students who^ would 
have taken these, courses by the time they had graduated from 
high school (i.e.,' the other two groups combined) . ^ : ^ 

In Pittsburgh, the only racial difference was With a slightly 
smaller proportion of blacks taking chemistry. Among sexes, how- 



ever, there were substaiitial differences with a larger proportion of 
. males taking both algebra and chemistry. In Tallahassee, the racial 
dif¥erences were substantial, with only one-half of the blacks taking 
algebra and one-fifth of them taking chemistry. The only sexual 
difference was with fewer females taking chemistry. The sexual 
difference held for females of both races. 

In Arizona the proportion of students who took each course was 
substantially lower than the proportion of students who took simi- 
lar courses in Pittsburgh and Tallahassee. Indians were substan- 
tially better prepared in algebra and biology than were Chicanos 
or whites. No racial differences obtained for chemistry; less than 
50 percent of each race subgroup had taken chemistry by the time 
of graduation. In all cases but one males were better preparec^ than 
were females across all races. The one exception was the higher 

pro p orti o n- of fe m ale ■. Ch icano&^\dK^~:v^^ ^tgeb^a-b-y 

the time they had graduated. ' 

For the most part, and at all three sites, those who had planned 
to take algebra and biology had already done so prior to entering 
into their final year in high school. From one-third to one-hajf-^f 
those who had planned to take chemistry by graduation were tak- 
ing that course in their final year. 

^ Demographic Information f- 

This section of the survey in^^Lrument requested that respondents 
provide background information in five major categories: (1) 
family size (sex and placement of siblings relative to the respond- 
ent) ; (2) parental education and occupation; (3) amount of career 
-counseling; (4) plans after high school.; and (5) exposure to health 
models and health careers through volunteer work in hospitals 
and/or personal acquaintance, with health professionals. These 
responses were crosstabulated with selected attitudinal measures 
of the RN to detennine whether a discernible pattern obtained 
between the perception of nursing careers arid these demographic., 
variables. These variables a^-e dir,cut5sed below. / 

Family Size ^ \ 

Tables 63, 64, and 65 contain the distributions of the family 
size? of respondents at the three sites. There were some definite 
differences between sites, as well as aiiiong racial groups. In Pitts- 
burgh, there was no difference between bl^ks and whites,, while 
in Tallahassee, black student^ as a group came from larger fami- 
lies. In Arizona, the Indian students camr, from theJargest families, 
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followed in order by the Chicano and white students. Since there 
were white groups at all three sites; they served as a control group. 
There were little differences between the white students at the 

. three sites, with the exception of the Arizona white students at one 
extreme of the distribution. That is, in Arizona there were fewer 
students who came from very large families. 

To determine whether family size was related to the perception 
of RNi an average RN score was derived from eight semantic 
differential subscales (i.e., amount of pay, personal reward, occu- 
pational status, occupational challenge, work enjoyableness, ad- 
vancement opportunities, .work hours, and work difficulty). These 
subscales were anchored such that 1.0 represented a low or nega- 
tive evaluation, ahd 5.0 represented a high or positive evaluatipn. 
The ratings were sum med across these eight subscales for each 

T^ispondent and divided =by eight, yielding an average RN rating 
for each respondent. Then, these average RN ratings were grouped 
into three categories: {Si) low (r?Mngs between 1.0 and 2.5) ; (b) 
neutral (ratings between 2.6 and :.5) ; and (c) high (ratings at 
or above 3.6). ^ 

Two levels of family size (i.e., total number of siblings in the 
family) defined by large' {three or more children) and small (two 
children or less) were crosstabulated with three levels of. evaluative 
RN perception. No distinguishable pattern, obtained between fam- 
ily size and the evaluation of nursing careers in any of the sub- 
groups at any of the sites. ' ^ _ 

Parental Occupation and Education 



Information! concerning parental education and occupation was 
requested to iJrovide an indicator of family socioeconomit status 
(SES). There are, of course, always problems associated with 
using SES indicators. For ekample, parents' occupation and educa- 
tion are two of the best SES indices, but students do not always 
know what their parents do or how much education they have. 
Even when, they do know this information, frequently they tend to 
overstate these variables in their responses accordingly to a socially 
''desirable" or "undesirable" bias. The same occupational cate- 
gories used previously to classify occupations were used in these 
analyses. This classification perriiitted the identification of two/ 
broad occupation groups composed of: (a) "white collar" occupa- 
tions (i.e., professional I and II, technical, managerial, and RN) ; 
and (b) "blue collar" occupations (i.e., skilled craftsman, laborer, 
clerical, and agricultural). The inconsistency of this classificatory 
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scheme is obvious; however, given the constraints described above, 
it was felt that this procedure provided the best possible analytic 
option for determining whether trends would obtain suggestive of 
possible relationships between SES factors and the -p i?-ception of 
nurses. 

In addition to the two levels of parental occupation, three levels^ 
of parental education were defined: (a) parents with 11 years or 
fewer; (b) those with 12 years; and (c) those with more than 12 
years. These were termed low, middle, and high, respectively. 

Each of these reconstructed variables for parental education and 
occupation was crosstabuJated with high, neutral, and loto RN ; 
perception groups to determine whether parental education and/ 
or occupation patterned wJth respondents' perception of nurses. 

^Che-di^ri bu tio n s of fa t he r s' oc cu pation s c^n be found in tables ' 

66, 67, and 68, from which it can be seen\.that there are some 
definite site differences. Pittsburgh and Arizona students have 
fathers with "blue collar" occupational profiles, while Tallahassee 
students' fathers have "white collar" profiles. Most of that profile ' 
is contributed to by the white students, as there were definite differ- ^ 
ences in/ the white and black students' responses. In Pittsburgh, 
such a racial difference was not found. Interestingly enough,, large 
differences in the ojrofiles between Indian, Chicano, and white 
students were not found at the Arizona-site. ^ J 

-As was indicated previously^ some caution must be exercised in // 
dealing \yith .these data. For example, there are two reasons why A 
a difference in sex-linked profiles might occur. One is t^hat for a - 
given occupational category, it is more likely that an offspring of 
one sex would drop out of school than an offspring of the other sex. 
We have no specific knowledge of these types of social patterns 
within the communities where we collected the data and thus do 
not know whether any of the data reflect these patterns. The second 
reason is that one sex may feel a greater need to give "acceptable" 
answers about such things. Whichever is the reason in ^ny of these 
cases, Indians manifested such differences in the laborer and civil 
servant categories, Tallahassee blacks and whites did so in the 
Professional II category (and in opposite directions, with the male 
blacks an^ the female whites predominating in that choice) , Talla- 
hassee blacks did so in the laborer category, and Pittsburgh blacSs 
did so in the laborer and self-employed categories. Thus, at least 
one racial group demonstrated differences in fathers" occupational 
profile at each site for the category laborer., and it "vi^as always in t 
the direction of niales choosing the response with a high fre- 
. quency. - . ' 
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Tables 69, 70, and 71 presenTsihiilar distributions of mothers' 
occupations. In Pittsburgh, roughly two-thirds of the black students 
and slightly over one-half of the white students listed homemaker 
as their mothers' occupations. The only othfer category also checked 
with any high degree of frequency was ciyil servant. In Talla- * 
hassee, employment rates rose t o from one-hal f to two-thirds of 
the mothers working^vith professional II takingx^a second place in 
freciuency to civil servant. A somewhat less clear pattern obtained 
in Tallahassee, but with "other health professional" taking a 
second place, to civil servant. None of the response rates rose on 
this item, particularly in Pittsburgh, Tallahassee, and with female 
Indians in Arizona. 

Thft students' f atl ipva' Pflu rntinn i s H ps prib ed in t a ble s 7 /^ , 1\ 

and 74. There do^ not appear to be sexual or racial differences in 
Pittsburgh, but in Tallahassee the white students seem to have 
better educated fathers. The^prjaportion of no responses among the 
black students is substantial, however, and although there is some 
reaso^o to believe that th^ nonrisspondents would not have changed 
the profiles,, no definite^ conclusions along-^that line can biB drawn. 

In Arizcna, there xlo not appear to. be substantial' diflfo^refncea. 
between the educatioiial levels of the fathers of ^Indians and.'Ghi- 
canos, but the white students do have better, educated fathers. 
Again, the propo/tion of nonr^ponding Indians make any con- 
elusions tenta tiy^ at best. 

The educational levels of the students' mothers are depicted in^ 
tables 75, 76, and 77. It can be seen that the description of ttxe^ 
educational profiles of the fathers also hold for the mothers' educa- 
tional levels, although nonresponse by the t^lack' Tallahassee, stu- 
dents was not nearly as high as with their ^hers' education. 

Relationship of SES Attributes ^^^ ^^ 
and Attitudes Toward Nursing 

/ Although there are some difficulties in knowing the exact distri- 
bution of the educational and occupational indices of SES through- 
out the student populations surveyed, these inaccuracies probably 
are more likely to lead to missing actual relationships between^ 
SES and attitudes toward nursing than they are to generate, rela^ 
tionships that don't e:fcist. Thus th^; relationships described below, 
are most likely valid. This is even nipre likely, the case, since they 
paint a consistent picture of an inverse relationship between SES^ 
and positive attitud^toward nursing, y 
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In.Fittsburtrh, both black and while females who classj^ed their 
fathers in the low educaiion gj-oup (i.e., 11 years or fewer) more 
frequently assigned higher ratings to the RN than respondents in 
those same subgroups who Grassified their, fathers in the higji-- 
education group. Females of both racial groups w^iose fatii^ 

.were classified as '^blue/ollar ' workers more freeiuently h^Ki'higher 
average RN ratings than respondents in those groups whose 

;fathers w^ere classified in the ''white collar'* categoxy. 

In Tallahassee, both white female respondents and white male 
respondents who classified their mothers' education as low.(ll 
years or fewer education) more frequently had high RN ratings 
(i.e., mtings between 3.6 and 5.0)- than students in lhose*^^b- 
groups who classified their mothers' education as middle Or high. 
No distinguishi;ble' relationship obtained between parental educa- 
tion' or occupation and evaluative RN perception for the other 
su?)ga*oups. 

\\\ Arizona, no significant relationship^ obtained bjetween fathers' 
education and the rating of RN. There was a de' ' ite relation.ship, 
however, between mothers' education and the evaluative rating of 
RN for total whites and white males. Within those subgroups, 
students who classified their mother.s' occupation as low^ more ire- 
que/itly gave higher ratings to RN. than students in those .same 
.subgroups whose mothers' educatipir- was clas.«;ified' as micK^le or 
high. A significant pattern obtained "between fathers' occupation 
and the perception of RN^or Indian males and Indian females. 
Indian females and total lndian.^i w^hose fathers were cla.ssified as 
''blite. collar" workers assigned .significantly higher ratings to RN 
than students in tho.se same .- iibgroups whose fathers were cla.ssi- 
fied as "white cellar" workers. No other significant ij^atterns were 
found between parental education and occupational measures and 
measures .of evaln.".tive perceptions for RN. • ! 

Post-High School Plans ' 

A number. of (luestions were directed at determining what the 
respondents' po.st-high .school plans were. Tables 78, 79, and 80 
present the .students' feelini^r. about the amount of financial de- 
mands that v/ill be made on them. In Pittsburgh, there w^as a 
slightfy greater need felt by the black students to be responsible 
for greater amounts of their own financial support: The pattei:n 
was the same, but the difi'erence was much more .s.ub.stantial in 
Tallahas.^ee, while the differences among the Indian, Chicane, and 
•^white students, 'in Arizona w^ere slight. There . was a significant 



sexual dlifference as well in all three sites, with females feeling 
responsible for large amounts of their^suppcrt. But the difference ^ 
was due mostly to black females in Pittsburgh, and to Chicano 
and white females in Arizona/ Thus, w^hite womei^ in Pittsburgh^ 
and Indian women in Arizona did not feel they\were spared finan- 
cial responsibility in less measure than were their male counter- 
parts. 

Tables 81, 82, .and 83 present the data for. career decisions. In 
Pittsburgh, more black than white students planned to go to college ' 
and thought they would be successful. The reverse was true in 
Tallahassee, with greater amounts of whites anticipating success- 
ful college careers. At both sites, however, more black students 
had made firm career decisions than^^ad whites. There were not 
gi-eat differences in the proportion of students who planned college 
careers nor in those making firm career j^fioices among the three 
racial groups in Arizona, but the white and Chicano students 
expressed raore confidence in the probable success of their college 
careers than did their lndian counterparts. ^ 

In Pittsburgh, there were no race/sex interactions, but move 
males anticipating college careers, more females having made a' 
firm career depsion, and a negligible difference' in the anticipated 
degree of college success betvveen the sexes*. In Tallahassee, there 
was a race/sex interaction, ^yith more black males (than black 
females) arid more white females (than white inales) j)lanning 
college careers, more black males (than black females), and no 
sexual differences among the whites in anticipating college success,- 
and more white males (than white females) land no sexual difi:'er- 
ences among the blacks in making firm \career decisions. 

A similai/ complicated race/sex interaction pccui-red in Arizona. 
More Indian females (than Indian males) and more Chicano males 
(than Chicano females) opted for college careers, w^hile no sexual 
differences I were manifest between the w^hite sexual subgroups. 
More Chickno and white males expected success in college than 
did their female counterparts, while the Indian students displayed 
no sexual differences on this factor. Finally, more Indian and white 
females and more male Chicanos had made firm career choices 
than had their sexual counterparts. 

Frequency of Career Counseling 

Students reported career counseling visits on an average of a 
little over three times in Pittsburgh, two times in Tallahassee, and 
fewer than two times in Arizona duri;r>r the school year in which 
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they were surveyed.- The ranks of these three sites correspond to 
the times within the academic year in which they were visited, 
though, and in no way can they be takei\ to be suggestive of real 
differences in coMnseling frequencies between the cites. 

Within Pittsburgh and Tallahassee, black students reported 
visits with counselors at higher frequencies (and substantially so) 
than did white students. The differences between the sexes were 
slight and inconsistent, with white males having a slightly higher 
visit rate than white females in Tallahassee, while the reverse 
was true in Pittsburgh. Ffeniale blacks in Tallahassee had more 
frequent visits than did their sexual counterparts of the same 
race, and again, the reverse was true in Pittsburgh. 

In Arizona, the Chicano' students had higher visit rates by a 
small margi'n over the white students, and both were trailed sub- 
stantially by the Indian students. Again, sexual differences were 
much les^ important than were racial differences, with male Chi- 
canos having a Very slightly higher rate than female Chicanos, 
white males having a consistent but moderately higher rate than 
the white female subgroup, but with the female Indians leading 
the male Indians by fairly substantially higher visit rates. 

So far, only .the visit rates of the subgroups have been discussed. 
Gf major importance with this variable is whether it is related, 
to the perception of nursing careers. In none of the sites was there 
evidence of any relationship between the frequency of career 
counseling visits and the evaluative perception of RN. 

TabuMed as cumulative percentages, the results of these an- 
aiyses aA djepicted in tables 84, 85, and 86. Those tables contain 
a category termed ''percent no response." The instrument had a 
re.^ponse category that allowed the^ students to indicate that they 
had made no visits to the counselor, but that category was rarely 
used. We must conclude that the category of no response includes 
both those who had made any visits and those who failed to answer 
the question. There is reason to believe that tho^e who had not 
made any visits may be the major portion of those included in this 
category. That group was quite sinall in Pittsburgh, where the 
survey was conducted at the end^of tjie academic year and became 
sizable in Tallahassee and Arizona, where ^ the survey was con- 
ducted at the middle and beginning, respectivdly, of the school year. 



-It shouh! be noted that the student was asked only to report the number oif times that he 
saw his' counselor, with no distinction aa to \vhethei* the visit was initiated by the counselor 
- or the student. 
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Exposuf^^ Health Careers / 

■ ■ / 

Tables 87, 88, and 89 present data related to the; students' ex,^ 
posure to health careers. There were no dilVerences between black 
and white students in hospital volunteer work in Pittsburgh or 
Tallahassee, but in Arizona the differences found favored the In- 
dians, whites, and Chicanos, in that order, in their level of . volun- 
teer service. There was substantially greater female volunteer pa>^- 
ticipation than male pj^rticipation in all .subgroups at all sites, \ 

There was a, slight difference favoring white students in their 
willingness to do volunteer work in hospitals in Pittsburgh, but^ 
no similar difference in Tallahassee. While the willingness to do\ 
volunteer work by white students in Arizona was not substan- \ 
tially different than their white counterparts in Pittsburgh and 
^Tallahassee, the Arizona Indian om\ Chicano students were much 
more willing (and about equally so) to do volunteer hospital' work. 

When it came to wwking in a hospital for pay, while the white 
' students in Pittsburgh and Tallahassee increiu^ed markedly Jn their 
willingiiess for such an experience, th0 increase was far outsized 
by the black students who were willing to work in hospitals for 
pay in both of these sites. This was directly mirrored by a sub- 
stantial incr»aJ?e in white students who would work in hospitals 
if pay 'were involved, and the much more substantial Indian and 
black students who would w^ork in hospitals if pay were involved. 
. '^In Pittsburgh, larger numbers of black students indicated they 
knew physicians and RN's personally than did whites, while the 
reverse was true for dentists. The differences were relatively small 
with all three professional groups. In Tallahassee, white .stur^Jnts 
claimed such relationships with all three pvo:*'essiona.^ ::.oups with 
a substantially greater frequency than did black .students. ' In 
Arizona, the decreasing order oft such relationships was white,| 
/ Chicano, and Indian students with^all three professional categories 
except for dentist, w^here there were no differences between Indian 
and Chicano students. - ' ' 

Greater interest was expressed by black students than by white 
students in nursing careers . t both the Pittsbugh and Tallajrfissee 
sites, with the difflerence being highly substantial in TaUrfnassee. 
tTlie interest of ^viite students in nursing careers was^practically 
identical across the three sites (between 12.0 percefit and -13.1 
percent), Chicano students also had a substantial^'' greater inter- 
. est than white students in such careers, and Indian students had 
substantially greater interests than did Chicano students in such 
careers: " , 
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Generally, across sites and across most of the subgroups in- 
volved, there were significant positive correlations between (a) 
haying done volunteer work in a hospital, (b) willingness to do 
volunteer work in a hospital, (c) willingness to do paid work in a 
hospital, (d) personal relationships with all Chroe . categories of 
health occupations, nr^ (e) desire to become a nursei with positive 
evaluative ratings of nursing careers. 

Rejection of Nursing Careers 

This item was not on the instrument administered in Pittsburgh. 
Tables 90 and 91 present the findings from the respondents in 
Tallahassee and Arizona, It will be recalled that the r^.-i v s 
open-ended, asking\Uiose students who indicated in the \t» 
item that they woula\ not consider a nursing career to . t * 
why they would not. T^iose tables and the following analysis ier 
only to those students, and excludes studi^nts who said they w^ould 
consider nursing careers. Students frorn the minority gi:oups, and 
particularly female students, failed to resi^^ond to the item in fairly 
high frequencies. All of the i-esponses were codable within five 
basic response categories. In all subgroups Except Indian males ■ 
and Chicano females, 30 percent to 40 percent of the students in- ^ \ 
dicated that they just had no interest. or had made another career 
choice. In all male subgroups, the most frequent reason given was 
the female-relatedness of the ^^profession, accounting for roughly 
half of the male r^$^nses. Among j;he females, reasons classifiable 
as squeamishness (e.g>-^lCan*t stand tYie sight of blood," ''Don't, 
like being around sick people*- )--vvere"i:hi2Triost pretVoWinant, ac- 
counting for 40 percent to 50 percent; of-the i-esponses of the fe- 
male^ subgroups, with **To6 much education required'' being the 
Second mosi. ■^'requent female response, • 
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Table S^ean ratings of occupations on tho financial reward suiiscale (Pittsburgh) 



Occupations ^ Differences 
Subgroups' ' — ^^"^ 



Laundry Highschool Registered Medical Owndesired meansofRN 

worker ^ teacher, nurse doctor occupation and OWN 



Race/sex groups ^. . < 

.Black males 11 3.6 3.4 3.6 44 '4862 

Biack females 2.0 i,0 3.1 35 42 43 . '4540 

White males 2.0 3.6 U 3.6 45 . 43 '4661 

White females 1.8 4.0 3.5 4.1 45 .42 4.053 

Race groups ' ^ 

Total blacks 2.1 3.?" 32 3.7 4.4 4.4 '4.101 

. Total .whites 1.. 1.9. 3,8 3.4 3.9 * 4.5 43 '4.400 

Sex pups 

Total males j 2.1 3.5 33 3.6 45 43, '4.148 

Total females .....,„. ' 1.9 4.0 33 . 3.9 43 43'\ '4354 

Total group , ' 2.0 3.8 33 \ 35 44 4.4 A '4547 



I p<.01 (two-tailed) 
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Table 6,4fean ratings of occupations on ttie financial reward siibscale (Tallahassee) 



I Occupations Differences 

— - _ _ -^^.^ — : . - . ■ _ — ^ between 

*^°'^P^ Laundiy ^ . Higli school l?egif . ';.<i Medical Own desired means of RN 

worker ^ teacher ' nurie doctor, occupation and OWN 

Race/sex f?:!)Ups • , ' 

Black t;)v.is ,24 ' 4.0 ' ,33 4.0 4.) 4.1 ^AM , 

Black females : 2.4 4.1 ' 3.1 4,0 4i -14 , 

JJ White males 1.6 33 2.1 3./ 4.4 4.1 

White females. 14' 3.7 ; 2.1 3.7 4.l' 4- 



p<.01 (two-tailed) 
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Race groups 

Total blacks 2.4 \\ 11 4.0 4.6 4j ' Am 

Total whites 15 35 2.1 3.5 42 « '-0.613 

Sex groups 

.Total males 1.8' 3i 2.5 3.6 4i / 43 J4776 



Total females ., 1.8 v3.9 2.5 3.8 42 , 42 

Total group ' \l U -2.5 3.7 4.4 ' 43 ^4653 



Table 7.-Mean ratings of occupations on tfie financial reward subscale (Arizona) 



Subgroups 



Occiipations 



Differences j 
between 



Laundry ^ . High school (Registered Medical Own desired means of RN 

worker ^"^'°^<''y ■ nnrce Hnrfnr n^^riinntinn flnHOill/M ■ 



teacher nurse doctor occupation and OWN 



[0 
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Race/sex groups 
Indian males 
Indian females 
Cliicano malesL' 
Cliicano females 
White males 
White females 

Race groups 

Indians 

Chicano? 
Whites 

Se)( groups 

Males - 

Famaies 

Total group 

ip<.Ol (two-tailed) 



2.5 


18 • 


3.3 


3J 


4.5 


4.4 


^4639 


2.1 


3.S 


3.6 


U 




4.1 


+0.014 


1.9 


iO 


2.9 . 


3.5 




4.3 


,:^47fil 


1,8 


10 


3.0 


3.8 


4.6 


3.9 


4068 


1.7 


3.6 


2.6 


3.5 


4.6 


4.0 


•4i22 


1.5 


3.9 


2.7 


35 


■ 4.4 


3.9 _ 


4.010 


2.3 


3.8 


3.5 


3.9 


* 

4.5 


42 


•4279 


1.9 


4.0 


2.9 


3.6. . 


4.6 


4.1 


^4.456 


1.6 


3^ 


. 2.7 


3.7 


4.0 


4.0 


'4242 


2.0 


3.8 


3.0 


3.6 ' ■ 


■4.5 


4.3 


'4.657 


1.9 


3.9 


32 


.4.0 


.4.5 


4.0 


.4.002 


2,0 


3.8 


) 3.1 


4.0 


4.5 


, 4.0 


■ '4318 
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Table 8.~Mean ratings of occupations on the amount of education sutscale (Pittsburgh) 



Occupations Differences 
. — ^ . — ^- between 

Laundry Cprrptan/ ^'S'i school Registered Medical Own desired ireansotRN 

worker ^ teacher nL-rse doctor' occupation and OWN 



'Race/sex groups 



Black males 


-.^ . 1.6 


32 


42 


42 


4.9 


42 


+0.046 


Black females ■. 


1.5 


, 3.5 


43 


4.4 


4.9 


4.0 


^f0362 


White males 


1.3 


31 


4.4 


4.2 


4.8 


4,0 


+0.175 


White females . 


U 


3.1 


4.4 


4.6 


4.9 


3.8 


'+0J81 


Race groups 
















Total blacks ........... 


1.5 


. 3.3 


43 


43 


4.9 


4.1 


40204 


Total whites 


1.3 


3.1 


4,4 


4.4 


4.9 


3,9 


40.494 


Sex groups 
















Total males .. - -.- 


1.^ ■ 


(».3,1 


43 


42 


4.9 ' 


4.1 


• +0.115 


Total females . . 


'u 


33 


■ 4.4 


4.5 ■ 


4,9 


3.9 


• '+0.565 


Total group - .-. 


u 


33 


43 


43 


4.9 


4.0 


40349 



/ 



ip<.01 (two-tailed) 



^2 



00 



Tabic S.4<6ar: l\m (tf occuoations on the amoont of e(!ucation subscalc (Tallahassee) 



I Occupatioiis , 

Subgroups 1^^^^^^ High school Registered .Medical Own teed means of R 

u/nrkor ^^cfeiary >^^^^^^^ ^^^^ , ^^^^^ occupatio,'i and OWN 



Race/sex groups 
















Biack r.oles „ 


1.9 


3.6 


1.8 


4i) 


4i 


35 


-f 0.152 


Black females 


17 


3.8 


1.8 


4.4 


4.7 


4.0 


H0394 


White males 


\k 


3.1 ■ 


2.0 


42 


4.9 


4.0 


d-0.177 


White females 


12 


33 


■ 2.0 


4.4 


43 


■ 4.) 


+0270 


Race groups 
















Total blacks 


1.8 


17 


18 


42 


4.7 ■ 


3.9 


H0290 


Total whites 


13 


1 


2.0 


43 


4.9 


4.1 


S'.0226 


Sex groups 
















Total males , 




33, 


2.0 


4.1 


4.8 


3.9 


+0.191 


Total females 


U 


33, 


1.9 


4.4 


4i 


4.1 


H0329 


Total ^roup 


IS 


33 ' 


15 


43 


4.8 


4.0 


H0301 



'p<.01 (two-tailed) 



/ 

/ 

I 



Table 10.-Meat) ratings of occupations on the amount of education subscale (Arizona} 



Occupations Differences 

'^^^^'^ Uuiidry 2 . Hi^hschool Registered Medical Own desired ^ means of RN 

worker ^ teacher nur^e doctor occupation ' and OWN 

Race/sex groups . ■. 

• Indian males 23 3.9 W 4.0 4£ 33 +0J83 

Indian females 18 4.0 1.6 42 4.6 ,4.1 ■\m 

■ Chicano males 1,7 3.7 U " 42 4.8 . 3.9 +0B 

Chicano females U 3.9 1.6 4.4 4.8 '3.7 

00 White males . 1.5 . 32 1.6 42 4.9 3.9 +0322 

°^ White females - 1.4 3.5 1.5 4,6 5.0 3.8 '+0.750 

Race groups 

Indians , . , 2.0 3.9 ,1.7 4.1 4.6 35 ^0.177 

Chicanos 1,5 3,8 1.7 ' i 43 ' 4.8 . 4.8 '+0.451 

Whites 1.4 3.4 1.6 4.4 4.9 35 '+0^7 

Sex groups / 

Males . 1.9 3.7 1.8 4.1 4.7 3.9 ' +0236,, 

Females 1.5 3.8 1.6 4.4 4.8 ' 4.0 40.419, ' 

Total group 1.8 3.7 1.7 43 4.7 3.9 H0.417 



p<.01 (two-tailed) 



Table n.-Mean ratings of occupations on the personal reward subscale (Pittsburgh) 



Occupations ^ Differences 



Subgroups 


Laundry 
worker 


Secretary 


'High school Registered 
teacher nurse 


doctor 


occupation 


and OWN, 


Race/sex groups 
















Black males 


2.0 


■ . 33 ■ 


3.5 


4.0 


-1.6 


4.6 


' -0.572. 


Bl^ck females , 


2.0 


3,6^ 


3.6 


4.1 


'.5 


4.5 


' -0.408. 


Wnite males 


i.5 ■. 


^ 3,1 


3J 


4.1 


^7 


4.6 


' -0.515 


White females 


17 


3.6 


3.8 


4.6 


•4.8 


4.6 


-0.036 


Race groups 




t 












Total blacks 


... 1.5 


3.5 


3.6 


4,0 


■ 4.6 


4.5 


^-0.490 


Total whites - , ' 


. . 1.6 


3.3 


3.8 


4.3 


4.7 


4.5 ■ 


'-0229'' 


SeK groups , 














'-0537 


Total males 


...... 1.7 


32 


3.6 


4.0 


4.6 


4.6 


Total females 


1.8 


3,6 


3.8 


• 4.4 


4.6 . 


4.5 


4.163 


Total group ^. 


1.8 


3.4 


3.7 




4.6 


''4.5 


^-0349. 


ip<.01ftwo.tailed) 

















i 



00 



Table 12.-Mean ratings occupations on the pers( jard subscale (Tallahassee) ' 



Occupations 



Subgroups 



Laundry . , .High school Registered Medical Own desired in?ansofRN 

worker ^'••'•^'^y, 4;rhar n«irco (\r\r\l\f r.f/»iinatirtn' anHnWN 



techer nurse doctor occupation and OWN 



^ace/sex groups 



Black males 


1 2.3 


3.4 1 


3.5 


4.0 


• 43 


• 41 


-0198 


Black females 


2.3 


3.9 


3.7 


4.1 


4.5 


43 


^-C307 


White males 


1.5 


U \ 


3.6 


4,1 


4.5" 


4.5 , 


^-0.438 


"''lite females 


13 


2.9 ' 


3.9. 


4.5 


^4.8 


4.7 


^-0.168 


groups 
















I'fal blacks 


2.3 




3.5 


4.0 


4.4 


4i 


^-0264 


Total whites - 


1.4 


n 


, .1? 


43 


4.5 


4.6 


• ^-0308 


Sex groups 
















Total males ? 


1.7 


3.0 


'3.6 


4.C 


4.4 


4.4 


^4327 


Total females — 


IJ 


33 


3.8 ' 


4.4 


■ 4.6 


4.6 


'4211. 


Total group , 


17 


31 


3.7 


4.2 


4.5 


4.5 


'4287 



^p<,01 (two-tailed) 



ERIC 



9 



Table 13^ean ratir.^s of occupations on tiie persoral reward subscale (Arizona) 



00 
00 



Occip.itions 

, Latindr; . . High school Pegistered Weiiical 0-»^n desired meansofRN 

worker ^ ^ teacher nurse : doctor occupation and OWN 



Race/sex groups ■' ? ; . - — . ' 

Indian males 2.5 . 35 ' 35 3L S 4.4 4.0 '-0311 

Indian females 2.3 3.S 37 4.0 ■ ^43' '4.1 -0119 

Chicane males ' 2.0 3; 3.? 4.1 4.6 : x4.4 ...?257 

Chicano Mies 1.9 3./ 3.r 4.5 .4.7 , 4.4 ^ |flj045 

White males U :.0 0.7 ' 43 ,4.6 ' 4.4 ' +0.023 

White females 1.7 32 3.9 4.5 4.7 4i 41)200 

Race groups ' * . 

Indians 2.4 3.6 3.6 .19 / 4.4 4.1 ' '-0205 

Chicanos 15 3^ 3.7 43,/ 4.6 4.4 -0.119 

Whites : 17 3.1 ' 3.f 4/ 4.6 4.4 

Sex groups ' . / ' 

, 'S ■ 22 3.4 3.6 /4.O 4.5 43 ■ '-0321 



Feinales : 2.1 3.5 3.7 / 42 4.5 43 ' - ,-0.048 

Total group 2.1 3.5 3.7/ 42- 1.5 43,' » -0.133 

iF<.01 (two-tailed) _ / ' ' 

. // 



Table lUean ratings of (iccu'pations/on the occupational status subscale (Pittsburgh) 



,1 Occupationsf Differences 

. ■ • _ — i — ; . , — — ' — between 

^^^^^^ Laundry ^...^ Highschool Registered Medical Owndesired meansofRN 

mkr ^ teactier nurse doctor occupation and OWN ^ 



Race/sex gipups ■ 

Black males . IJ 3.4 

feck females „„„ — „ 1.6 3J 

Wfiite males — -™ 14 32 

lite females 1£ v 3.6 
Race groups 

Tfltar blacks ™. IJ ' 3.6 

Total whites „| 1.5 , 3.4 

Sex groups 

jotal males'--.- — 1.5 33- 

■ Total females..... — . . • 16 3.6 

"tital group — — — .... 16 , 3.4 



3.5 


,3.9 ; . 


4.7 


43 


^-0.480 


35 


/4.1 


• 4£ • 


42 ' 


4178 ■ 


35 




4.7 


42 


>-0546 


3J 


.*^\ 


43 




; +0II94:' 


3.5 


4.0 


\7 


43 ■ 

0 


>-0329 


3.6 


3.9 


4K. 


4.1, . 


'.-0232 

■ "A 


3.5 ' 


3.7 


4.J 






'35 • 


' 4.1 


4.7 


42\,. 






3.9 


' 4J 


41 


»-0279 



' I p<.01 (two-tailed) 



/. 



. . ' Table 15.-Mean ratings of occupations on the occupational it^^^^ 

■ ' ' ' . ! 

■ - - - ^ / / • 

,. " > ■ ' • ■ T~ [ ■ : ' ; r 

: Occupations - Differences 

Suberiiiios ' — ■ ' — ' ' 'between- 

' ^ ^ '.aundry 0,,.,;.^. .High school Registered Medical Own desired . means of R^ 

/ . /worker teacher nurse ■ doctor Ration 'and OWN' 

- — ^ — ^ — . — u ^ V 

Race/sex groups . ;^ ; 

. Black males • 2,1 ' 3i 3.6 3.9 4.5 ' 4.4 i ^-0.473 

Black females „.^. 2.0 3.9 , 3.1 . 4.0 . 4.6 42 | 4221 

White rriales . 1,4 ,3.0 3.0 3.6 4.7 4.1 i 'pi^ . 

White females _ 4. 13 3.3 32. 4.0 4J 43/ Um257 ' 

Race''groups ^ '{ 

Total blacks . ,2.1 3.1, 3.6 \4.0 , 4.6' 43 [ / ■:^-0324 - 

: Total whites , 1.4 t 3.1 '3.8 • 4.1 ' 42" , / .l-W' 

Sex groups •' 1 / ' ' ■ / f' ' 

Total males -V.. — ........y™- 1.6 ' 3.1 32 '. , 3.7 4.6 < . 42/ | -^W.- 

Total' females , 1.-.., ir 3.5 • . 3.4 U.0 4.7 4.^ ' ! .'^-0245 

' 1^ 33 33, ',3.9'. • 4.7 4i' ' r ; '»4238- 




^p<i)l(two.tailad) 



1' } 



Table 16.-Mean>3tings of occupations on the occupational status subscale (Arizona) 

• • ■ • . ' Occupations 

Subgraups • Lgjj^jjfy High seta 

■ worker ^^^^^^^ teacher nurse • doctor, occupation 

Race/sex groups: > . ' 

■ Indian males , 2.4 ' 3.4 ^ ■ 3.6 42 3.8 

Indian. females,-.,-. 2.1 3.5 ,. .3.5 3.8 43 3.9 

Chicano males 1.8 , 37' 3.5, 3.9 4J '. 42 

2 Chicano females „' 1.8 ' J.6 ^ 3,4 , 42 4.6 ' , 4.1, 

White males , 16 .''2.8" ; ': '3.3 ' , 3.8 ■ 4.8 4.1 

White females ........ 1.5 3.5 3.5 42 4.8, 4.1 

Race groups ' ^ "'' , ' • 

■ Indians ..L-L '22 , 3.5 , 3.4 3J , 43 . 3.8 

Chicanes'.:.. 1.9 3.6 3.5 , 4.0. 4.1 | 42 

Whites - " ' .,1.6 32 '3.4 4.0 ' 4.4 4.1 

' Sex groups 

■ Males . ■ ' 2.1 3.4 , 3.4 3.8 : 4.5 '4.0 

• * Females 1.9 3.5 ' 3.5 4.0 4.5 4.0 

. Total group : A.-,...-...-.:--, l^j 3.5 3.4 3.9 4.5 4.0 

— ^ . — : ^ — ■ < ^ r- 

»p<.01 (two-tailed) ' • ' :s 



-0.064 
-025/ 
+0.114 
-0222 
+0.150 



' Table 1)/-Mean ratings of occupations on the sex-relateiliiess subscale (Pittsburgh) 



Occupations- Differences'^ 

:_ • . between 

Laundry g,,..^ High school Registered Medical Owndesired meansofRN 
worl(er ^ teacher nurse doctor occupation andOiKN 



■Subgroups 



Race/sex groups 



■ Black males 


32 : 


' 42 


Black females, 


3.0 


43 


g White males 

' White females — - 


^ 3.4 


• 4.4 


' 3.3 


4.4 


Race groups \ ' . 




' 42 


t Totar blacks — 


, 1^ r .raiiMi ^\ 


Total whites — : — - 


^ 3.1 , 


4.4 


Sergroups . 


^ ■ 33 


43 


. Total males 




. 3.1 


4.4 




32 


43 



ipCOl (two-tailed) 



? 3i) 42 23 2.1 H2J)66 

3.1 41 2.4 3.6 ■ '+0:480 . 

3.1 43 2.0 ir H2.439 

,3.1 42 23 3.?' 

3.0 4.1 23. 2.9 I'+Un. 

V ■ ■ A, ■ . ■ 

3.0 ' -42 2,1 ■ 211 '+22« 

. 3.1 U 23 -36 . : 

3.1 42 22 U. 'WB- 




Table Mm ratings of occupations on th6 ,sewelaledness subscale (Tallahassee) 



. " ^ ■; Occupations 

Subgroups Laundry c , 'Higlischoohegistered MedicT^widesired meansofRI 

.' , . worker teacher nurse doctor occupation and OWN 



Race/sex groups 
Black males 
n Black females „. 

(0 

03 



^ White males 



Race groups^ 

To'.al blacks . 

Total wliites 

Sex gfoupi) • 
, Total males 

Total feiriales 

Total group 

■ ip<.01 (two-tailed) 



'3.0 


3.9 ': 


■ 3.0 


4i) 


22 


1.9 


^+2.098 


3.0 




■ 33 , 


4.1 ■ 


2.6 


3J 


40.460 


3.4 




33. 


43 ■ 


' 2.0 


• IS 


H2391 


32 


4.5 


3.4 


' 43„ 


23 


33 


H0S57^ 


3.0 ■ 


4.1 


32 


4.1 ■ 


2.4 


2J 


»+1155. 


33 


4.5 


.. 33 


43 


2.1 


2.6 


^ ^+1£90. 


33 


43 


32 


42 


2.1 ■ 


IS 


42280 


3.1 ' 


43, 


33 


• 42 ' 


2.4 


35 


' 40.735 


32 


43 . 


,33 


' 42 


. 22 , 


2.7 


41502 



Subgroups 



Talile 19.--Meap ratings of occupations on the sex-reiatedness subscale (Arizona! 

- , ' -I - ■ 1,1 . „ ,_. - . i> > ,., ■ ^ ^ 1.^^^^ ,1. - " -1^1^ 

< Occupations 

7 • ■ . 

^ - ■ ; -- . ^ jii.- ^ r i-L.- 

Laundry « p. ilighschool Registeted Medical Owndesired nneansofRf 
worker . /'^^^^^^ teacher nufse ' ■ doctor occupation and OWN 



■ Race/sex -groups • 
Indian males 



Chicano males 
■'•<Chicano female 
CO %ite males 
White females 

* Racegtpups 

Indians 

Chicands 
Whites, 
: . Sex groups '^. 
•Males .....'}™ 
: Femab 

• Total group .-.J 



3.0 


3.6 


2.8 


3.7 


2.0 


2.0 


^+1.644 


35 


4.0 ' 


33 


4.1 


2.6 


3.8 


',^+0297. 


• '3.2 


4.4 


2.9 


4.1 


2.0 


1.9 


. ^+2.143. 


• - 3.1 


"4.4 


32 


4.0 


2.4' 


3.6 


H0.432 


32 


■ 4.5: 


3.0 


45 


1.9 


1.6 


+2.978 


32 


. 4.4^ , 


3.1 


42 


- 2.1 , 


3.5 


^+0.690* 


3.1 ■ 


3.8 


3.1 , 


■ 3.9 • 


2.4 


3.0 


HO.905 


\ 32 


4.4 


. 3.0 


4.1 


22 


2.] 


'+1363" 


\ 3.1 


4.1 


" 32 


4.4 


2.3 


2.6 


■ '+1J74 


\\ 


' 4.1 


2.9 : 


4.0 


* 

. 2.r 


1.9 ■ 


^'+2.086: 


32 


4.1 


■ 12 ' 


"4.1 




3.6 


H0.439 


3.1\ 


4.r 


, 3.1 


4.0. 


2.3 ■ 


2^ 


' '+1231 



Table 20/-Mean ialings of occupations on the wortt enjoyalileiiess subscale (Pittsburgh) 



Subgroups 



Race/sex groups 

Black males 

Black females ... 

White males 

lite females ... 
Race groups ^ 

Total blacks ..... 

Total whites 
Sex groups , 

Total males — 

Total females 
.Total' group — 



Occupations 



Laundry c^,,t,n; Highscfiool Registered Medical Owri'desired ' 
worker ^ teacher ' nurse • doctor (rrmM 



13 n 


1 


3.9 » 


3.6 


4.1 . 


4i 






' 3.8 


3^ 


, 3.8 


4.0 


4.5 




1 


n 




3.5 


■ 43. 


45 • 




1.6 7 


32 


3.1 / 


4.1 


4.4 


45 


. '4 .412 


u . 


, 32 


3.4- 


3.1 


4.1 ' 


45 


'4776 


15 


3.0. 


3.5 


4.0 


.4.4 


45 


'4532 


1.6 


2.6 


3.( 


3.8 


42 , 


45' 


• '4J61 


IJ 


33 / 


3.6 


4.0 


''42 


. 45 


'4556 


1.6 , 


3.1 j 


3.5 


3.9 


4^ 


45 


'4.659 



ip^OKtwo-taileS)' 



1 



m 



Tabie'ZlrMean ratings of occupations on the woik enfoyibleness sabseile (Tsllahassee) 



Occupations 



Laundiy Highschool Registered Msdical Owidesired meansofRI 

wrker - teacher nurse doctor occupation 



Race/sex groups 
Black tnales „ 
Black females 
§ lite males 
^ W>lte feiralcs 
Race groups 
Total blacks . 



Total whites ™ 

Sex groups \ ' 
TobI males 
Total females, 



JOI • MP<.01(lwfrtilW) 





3J 


35 


35 


41 


45 


' M3Z4 


23' 


3J , 


3£ . 


18 


. 4J 


43 . 


»4512 


: u 


li 


31 


35 


42 


45 


MSa 


- 1.4 


u . 


35 


U' 


45 


43 


MiK 


... 23 


3.4 


35 


3.) 


41 


4.4 


'-0583 


- 14 , 


2i ' 


'33, 


3.8 


43 


4.J 


MB 


13 


U 


32 


's35 


42 


45 


'4334 


. IJ 




35 


' , to 


43 . 


45 


M530 






34 


'.35 


43 , 


45 





Table Wean ratings of occupations on the writ enjoysbieness subs^ale (Arizona) 



ip<.01.(two-taile(l). > 

. / 



Occupations 



Subgroups [jundiy / , High school Registered Mefer 'Own desired mesn^^^^^^^ 

' Secretary ^^<^j doctor, occupation andOWN- 



Uundiy 
Writer 



■ , Mian HBles ......... M 3 W , ^ 

Indian fe^les, " ' ^ J J. • 

■ Chicane nales " " • , " • 

■ Chicane feoBles -3.4 ^ U , . 

White females 7.-- 1^, 3.0 3i 3.S u 

■ "ff"^ 24 35 3,6 3i 3i " 

f*.-: , u 3i 4J M *^ 



■ ■ n, . 32 35 « 4.0 4.4 



fe^les 2i 3.4 ,3i . 4.1 41 . 

'""^ 1 . a 33 35- 1? 4^' ,4.4 



M3les .' u Ai Ai 44 . ^4112 

females 

Total group 



1 



00 



ICl) 



Table 23.-Mean ratings of occupations on the occupational ciialienge soliscale (Pittsburglil 



Occupations 



. StJt)groiips . ^ Laundry . + ' Highscliool Registered Medical Own desired ■ rneansj)fRI 
^ : ^ worker teaclier nurse doctor occupation andOWN 



Race/sex groups • 

Black males , 2.1 . 3.0 

Black females 2.0 3.6 

White males — U . 2.9 

Wfiite females 19 • 3.4 

Race groups 

Total blacks . 2i " 33 

Total whites , U 3.1 

Sex groups . ■ ^ 
Total males 2.9 

Total females -™ . 2-0 35 

Total group l-^, ' 32 



ip<.01(two-taile£l) 



33 
4.0 
3.8 
4.1 

3.9 
3.9 

33 
4.0 
33 



4.1 4.6 

43., 4.4 

4.1 '.. 4.4 

4.4 4^ 



42 
43 

4.1* 
4.4 
42 



4.5 



"4.5 
4i 
45 



45 
45 
4.5 
4:5 

4.5 
45 

45 
4.4 
45 



Table M.-Mean ratings of occupations on the occupational challenge subscale (Tallahassee! 



Total females' 

f 

Total group 

ip<,Ol (two-tailed) 



.1::: 



Occupations 



, Race/sex groups 

'Black males 21 

Black females 23 

White males 1-6 

. White females 

Race groups 

Total blacks - - - - 2.3 

Total whites „ .,- ■ • ^-^ 

Sex groups 

Total males - - - — — 



1.9 



1.8 



LaundfV c f,.- High school Registered . Medical Owndesi/ed 
worker .^'^^'^^ teacher 'nurse' doctor occupation 



'33 
3.S, 
& 

3.6 
2.8 

2.9 
33 
'3.1 



3J 
3.8 
3.6 
4.0 

3.8 
3.8 

3.7 
3.9 

3.8 



42 
42 

•4.0, 
■4.4' 

42 
42 

4.1 
43 
42 



43 
43 
4.4 



43 
4.5 

4.4 
45 
4.4 



4.5 
42. 
4.5 
4.7 

43 
4.6 

4.5- 
45 
45 



-0264 

+0.000^ 



'-0254 

'-0363 

.'-0369 
4160 



Table k-Mean ratings of occupalions on the occopational challenge ^obscale (tonal 



Subgroups- 




Occupations 



liundry '' 0 v High school Registered Medical Own desired 
worker -teacher nurse doctor occupation 



Race/sex groups 

Indian males , .1.,:. 2i' 

Inaian females S 2j 

Chicano males . 2-0 

. Chicano females 2.0- 

White males- ^ — 1-8 

: White 'females .4 — . l-? 

Race groups' 

Indians .^L , 

Chicanes 2J1 

. White^ J....,.-..-,..,-.. — . 

Sex groups ' 

Males^/..„„'. 22 

Female^ 22 

Total groiip 22 

ip<.01(twfrtailed) \ '* 



3.4 
3J 

,31 
'35 
..'21 
. 3.0 

35,. 
- 3.4 
' 32 

33 



,33 

,3:/ 

3.8 
3.9 
3.8 
4.1 

3.6 
3.9 
3.9 

3.6 
3.9 



3S 
3.9 
.11 
42 

,3.9 
4.5 

3.7 

4,1 

, 43 

3.8 
4.0 



4.1 
4.0 
■,4.6 
4.7 
4.4 
4.7 

4i' 
4.5 
4.6 

43 
43 



/ 



'4i)- 

■•4.4^ 
42^ 
43 
45 

4.0 
■\ 43 
4.4 

4.1 ■ 

,42; 



*4433 
^-0186' 



I 



3J 


3J' 


43 ' 


42 


' M255 


'l . , ■ ■ 

/ 

f 


■ '1 



\ 



/ / Table 26--Mean ratingsihccupatiotis'on ithe 



iSubgroups 



1 1 



Back males 
Back females 
white inales 
White females 



tart «* 



♦ / 



..^li Total blacks 
'/Total whites ....... 

Sex groups 
, Total males — 
Totalfem^jes--. 
Total group 



ip<;01(two-laile(j) ,. 

1 ' 



Lau: 

WOf 



jt(i 




Occupations^ 



school Registered Medical Owndesi*' 
,eacher ' nurse doctor occup? 



if 


„2.9 


4.0 


. 3.6 ' 


4.4 


•'4.3 


IJ 


3.5 


3.4 


3.9 


: 4.4 


4.3 


1.4 „ 


, 2J 


2.8 


■3.4 . 


4.5-: 


■ 42 


U 


' i 3.i 


,3.0 


■3.9' . 


• /4.6 ' 




IJ 


. ,32 . 


„ 3.3 


3.] 


■'4.4' 


• 4.3 


u ■ 


^■3.0 


• 2.9 


■'3.6 • 


4:5 


■ 


1,6 


\ 2.8 ^ 


^'3.0 


; 3.5 1 


' ■4.4 • 


,.4.3 


1,5 


■ 3.5 ■ 


>32- 


„i 3.9 


, '4.5 


• 42 ' 


15-' 


■ 3.1 > 


. ■ 3.1 


■. -Si] 


4.5 \ 


: 42 



between! 
means of RN 
andOWNl 



'|4WW .iitm 



'^0.60| 

1 1/-! 



\ 



m 



h ;■ • ■■ 



Table Wean ratings of , occupations on the advancement opportunities subscale (Tallahassee). 



.Subloup's 



H 
0 



110 



Occupations 



.Laundry 



, Sec! try. 



Hi?H^.chool Registered^ Medical Own desired. .meansJF 
!, nurse > . doctor occupation """^'"^ 



Race/sex groups ' / 

Black malefii i- ,2.2 

'Black, females 2.1. , 

White males _„:-^^^^ ' W'. 

White feinales/-^j|!l-«:-~^^ l-? 

Race groups ; 3 / v i 

•Total blacks. — ^ \. :U\ ^ 

Total ' whites : ; l-^ ; 

Sexfgroups'. / , / ,■ 

Total' rnalesy(....-J'.~.™^^ • / 

Total females — , 1'6 

Total' group/- . ^-^ 

I p<.01 (two-tailed) ' . 



3.2 
3.8 
2.8 
3.4 

3.5 
3.1 

2.9 
3.5 
3.2 




3.3 
3.4 
2.4. 
2.4 

3.3. 
2.4, 

2J 
2.8 



3.8 
'4.0 
.3.6 
3.7 

3.9 

,3.6 

3.6' 
3.9 
3.8 



42' 
4.4 
4.5 
4.7 

4.3,' 
■4.6, 

4.4 
4.5' 
4.5 



4.3 • 
41 
42 

,42;y 

42 ■ 
■42 

^ 

'.42. 
' 42 . 



table Man ratings of occupations on the advancement opporf unities sutiscale {Arizona) 



Subgroups 



Occupations 



'I- « 



' , Race/sex groups 
, ■ Indian males 
• Indian females . 
/ Chicano males 
■Chicano females 
g White males 1:. 
/ CO . ; .' White females 
Race 'groups . ; 
"■ ,\ Indians .1 — 
.\Chicanos,_ 
.; / ' .Whites _ 
■ '. Sex groups 
■ . Males x,......^. 

, ' Females ..1..- 
Total group 



>p,<:{Jl'(twp'tailedr 



ERIC 



Differences: 

— — ; ! ' — between^^ 
Laundry ^W-, High school Registered Medical' Own desired means of RN 
worfer. ^r^^ ijeacher nurse , doctor occupation andOWNI 



'2.4 
22 
18 

IJ 
17 



3'^ 
■ 3.7 

3.1 
•3.6 

2.8 

3.3 



/ 3.4 
3.5 
3.3 
3.2 
2.4' 
-2,8 



3J 
3.9 
4.1 
3,6 
3,8 



4.1 
4.1 

4.6. 
4,5' 
M 



3.9 
4.3 
4:i' 
4.1, 
4.1 



-02393 
-0.19i 



+0D57i 



41| 

-owl 




I I ' 



■./'■ 



, * f * . 

\ ' " . „ \ ' ■ 

* ' ' ' . 

Table a^ean ratings of occupations on to mi liours subscaie (PittsbutgH) 



I. 



f A 



Subgroups ' ;..La,,„d'ry ,,,, High school Registered M*al tadesire^ 
■ V . /' w Zr ^^^^^^^ teacher nurse . doctor occupation and OWN, 



worker 

— — 



Black jales • j 32 ' 3J U ■ MiW] 

:.litemies. ^- u ■ U 

■lite females , ' 3^ « , . . , ■ 



Total whites 3,1 . \.« « 



Total* . - 2j^, : ,4^; , ..ui?^ 

Total, group — --— - ^ 



ip<.01(ti<ii-laWr . : , , ■ _ 



» 



X, 



Table Mean ratings ol^Mcypations on the worl; hours subscaie (Tallahassee) 



Sex groups 

.Total males . 

Total feniales;.._. 

Total group.ul 



Occupations 



Subgroups Lajjp^j^ r^.,*.-, High school Registered Medical Own desired nieansof R 

worker teacher ' nurse doctor occupation ' and OWlt 

Ralce/seX'Pps / ■ ' ', . ; _ ■ V' , \ ' ■'§i 

Black males 

, Black females . 

White males . 

' lite females .J.„„..„„.„ 

Racegroups ^ 

■ Total blacks ..... 



'33 


3.9, 


. 11 


3.3 , 


33 


43 


32 


, 4.3 


4.0 


3.5 ' 


, 3.7 


, • 4.4 


11 


r 3./ 


3J 


2.4 ' 


23 


3.6 


2.6 


4.1 


3^, 


' 22 i 

1 


22 


33 


3.3, 


4.1 ^ 


. 3.9 


3.4"' I 


3;6 


4^1 


2.7 


3.9 


3.7 


23 


23 


Y3J 


2.9 


3.8 


3;7.- ■ 


' 2.7 


2.7 


-JS 


2.9 


' 42 


3S 


. 23 . 


23 




2.9' 


AO ■ 


n 


.2.7 


23 





Lp<.01.(lwo.talled) 



/ ■ Table 31 Jean ratings of occupations 

, • }' - - - { ' ' ' ■ .1 ' Mm ^.^ ^ PI — ^ M I ■ M^ ^ iM^^mm — ■ 

■ ' / ' ■ i '■ ' ' , Occupations , 

. - ■ , ^ ,. I I I 1 II I "- ■ - I — Ft^\ m m^, llfc^M^t^B^^— 

/ ■' /■ *°"P^ Laundiy High school Registered Medical Own desifed means of Rl^ 

/ / , " 7 worker ; ™ teacher 'nurse doctor occupation andOW| 

/ Race/sex groups ' 

. Indian .males , 35 . ., 3i . ^ 3J ■ ,« 43, 

■ Indian females . '2.91 ' U ' 42 • 4.0 4.0 ■ 42 

• Chicane males 3.0 3.9 3.9 •,. ,2.9 , 3.1 / 3.9 

Chicane females 2.8 • 42' 4,0. \ \ 32 '32 ^ 4.1; 

, M .lite males , 3l) 3.J' 3J:' ,2.6 • 2.] ' 4.0 ^.-1311 

•^hitefenBles _^ 2.9 43 ' 42 | 2J . ; 2.5: 33 ,^-12I| 

• -RaiMroups';',. :•• , ' \: ■'' , ^ . ■ ' . . "^-i 

iridL 73.0 : 4i0 ■ 4.1 3.9v .. 4.0 43 ' V0390i 

• Chicanes ..j,J.„L '2.9 .-io -33,, 3^\ ,' 32. , 4^- ■ ^49l| 

■ : 'Whites U -™-:,-™.....' 3.0: 4.0 .4.0! ' 2.6 \ ! 2.6 , ;33' '-riaSI 



Total gi;oup 

ip,<.0l(iwO'tailed) 




Sexigroups ' . . \ , 

mIs - 3.0 ■ 33v 19 . 32 \ -l^ '.. 4.1; 

Females 23 '.4.1 ,4.1. , 3.5 ,, \ 3.5' ; 4.1 



1 

I \ 



1 



3.4 ' ,, \ 3.5 4.1' ; ^4733 



1 1' 



/ ' 



/ 

/ • 



/ 

i 

I. ■ 



■ \ 



Table 32 Jean ratings of occupations on the setoupervision soliscale (Pittsburgh) 



Occptions . ■ 

High school Registered Medical Own desired 



H 
0 



Black females 
White.fnales 
White females 



Total blacl(| . 

Total white? 
Sex groups . ' 

Total; males 
■ Total' .females 
Total, group J-.™.. 




Differences 
between 

meaiisofRN 
andOWNf 



Race/sex groups 

' Black males .L,- L ■ . 32 .' 



32 • 



2.9 
■3.5 
3.0 
33, 

321, 
32, 



3.4 
32 



ip<.01(two«tail6d) 



2.6 

3.6,i 
3.7. 
■3.8 

3.5 
3.8 

3.6 
3.7 
U 



3.1 
3.5 
2.9 
32 



4.0 



4.0 



/ 3.9 



42 

4.1 
4.3 
4.0 



^-1264^ 




(Bl'l-t 


ft,-" 








re 






ft 












'wrt-t' ' 


/h 




V V 


n 




i 


/ 
fc/C'T-. / 
Fill I / , 




DC 


(IT 


9'£ 


SI 

V V 


\i 


; / 






't'E 




/MA 




.■ /• ; 

m-t ■ 


•ft: ■ 




K ■ 


' re ' ■ 


f£ 






ft' 


ft ' 














if 






ft 








(ft ■ 


,fr 




?£ , 



















1 

sa|eui9j m , ,! 

— — saiBUi leioi ; . I 

, S31IP Roi ; i 

s)|oe|q m , I 

~ sd|eui3|!l : p 

saieuiaj WO' ■£ 

S9|eui pig,^ . | 
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Table M^ean ratinis of occupations on the self-sopervision suteale (Arizona) 




■'.\! 



Subgroups 



. Occupations 



Laun'ciry 
worker 



Indian! males 3.1/ 

liidiaolfeniales , — " 32 

Chicafio'males 2;8 

Cliicano females 2J 

White males.- — .l-- Al 

•lite females^.....-...-:™^..-- /3.4 

Racegroiips • / 
Indians .....i---.—-- — / 
Chicanos^ — --■/ 

■ lites', / — - / ^ 3J 
Seuroups/. / ? , / 

•'Males-/.---....-----"" 3.1 

■Females' — --/"- }^ 

Total group 3.1 

. ip<.01(tw>taile(l) . . 

i ^ 

I >■ ' 



. ; 'Highscliool tegiste^ltf rtedical Owndesired 
Secretary y^^^ . doctor m^Am 



31 


3* 


■u 


3,7 , 


33 




3£^ 




3j 


y 


32 ' 
11 ■ 




■ 32 


U 


U 


. 3i; 




■W 


M 


2J ■ 


, 15; 




3,9' 




32 


. .'31 


13 


U 





M .1 


£ - 35 


33 


14 i 


£ 33 


U 


2J 3 


I 11 


15 


3,1 '■ 3 


5:, .' 52 


.33 



'35 

, 33 



33 
U 
42 



liiisofRl 
II OWN 



1 
1 
1 
1 
I 



■A 



I, 




Subgroups 



Race/sex groups 
, . Black males 

Black females 
K .White mal^s 
^ White, females 
■ ' Race groups „• 
'■ Total blacks ..L 

Total whites 
. Sex.groups^' 
. Total males 

Total females' „ 




Occupations . . . ' Difference! 



Laufidry g , !^, High school Registered Medical Own desired means ofR 
worker. ■ ^ *\ ,teacher nurse . , doctor' occupation , and OWN 



2.1 


3.1 . 


. 3.3 . 


. 2.3 


1.7 


■22 


32' 


2.9,. 


2.5. 




1.6 


' • 2.6 


3.5 


3.0 


2.8 ' 


22', 


i.7 


2.1 


3.6 


' 2& ■ ' 


.2.5 




W .■ 


. , 2.3 


32 


3.0 


15 


, 22 


• Ij;:. 


'2.4 


3.5 


: 2.9 . 


2.6 


• 2.0 


, ■ • 


. 22 


3.3 


' 3.0 


2./ 




U 


; ■ 22^ 


3.4 • 


3.0 ■ 


. 2.5 


2.0 


15 


" 2.5 


3.4 ' 


.2.9 


2.6 


2.1 .'■ 


.1.6" 


;.23' 



rrr 



^p<.01 (two-tailed) , 



' Table 36.4lean ratings of, occupations on the work difficulty subscale (Tallahassee) 

^ _ ^ _ -_ . 1 1 1 III- - ------ ^ ' ' ' . ' " 

. J , Occupations ■ 

■ ' Subgroups [au„(]« . ,„ High scM Registered Medical Own desired meansofj 

; , . . worker , teacfa nurse doctor occupation and OWN 

' Race/sen pps ' . , . . ■ , ■' ' , ,» ■ m m 

• 'Black*: .„..„. 33 3,0 , 2,7 U , I ^ 

BWferales . 15 2,9 2,6 . ;. M.. 

Ite- males : 3,4 / 2,9 2.5; 2 • U •. [ 

■■■wfefaMte....::, y a J* .. ■ . .. 

: . Total blacks. 3,4 3,0 . U .« ■ .. ' 

^' ' Tom whites ' 3,5 , 2,9 ; . 2i . „ 2n ' U 2J) .■ ■ 

ii Sexjroups . ' ' ' „ \[ « 

Toy males ............. -- ' 3,4 3,0 2J , , . 23 jl,9 J. 

■ TobI females 3^ 2J ; 2,5 1,9 U M _ 

^ TotalKW ------ -----^^^^^^^^^ . " ^'^ ■■ 

. '-_ ■ . • ••-•"•^ ^ 

j^j^j-M— Ml — — "-^ — " — " — ■ II" ■ y ■ I ^^^^^^^^^ ■ - — ^ 

, ' .'iy<il;(two.taileclf . . , ' ' "v - : . 



Table il^m nitinES of occupations on the work ^difficulty subscale (Arizona) 

' / ■ . ■ ■ / 

■ • ' I ' Occupations- - ' 

S"l»«foups , ; Laundry Highscliool Registered Medical Owndesired meansofR 

worker teacher nurse doctor occupation aiidOWN 



^\ — 

Race/se)( groups 
Indian itiales . 
Indian femafes 



H White ijiales - \ 

K White females- 

Race groups 

Indians 



lites 
-Sexgiiaups , 

Males .... 
'Fe'^es. 
Total group 




ip<01 Mailed) 



35 


. 23 




2.5 


2. 




+0J)78 


I Vi 




:2.7 


■U ■ 


U 


. 2r ' 


4164 




Hi 


A-/ 




17 


Li 




L . 3.0-^ 


n- 


■ y 


' 2.0 


IJ 


n 


■4S2 


.... 32 


u 


n . 


.2.1 


/ 13 


23 


-0233 


33 


■ n 


" ^ 

J 




, 1.5 


23- 




' 3J , 


n 


■ . I . 

.2J ■ 


2.5 


' 13:, 


.. 2.5. ■ 




2.9 - 


23 


2.7 


22, 


IJ, 


li 


, '-01 


32 


1 w\ ■ 


U\ 


,^ 19^ 


.1,1: ■ 


. .'23 ■, 


'-OAll 


.-^32 


^ 3J) 


' 2J 


2.4.. 


13';:' 


^2.4, ■ 


' 4(10i 


: ''3.4 ' 


.2i 


u ■ 


' 2.1 , 


ij ■ 


25 " 




. 33 ' 


2,3 


2J : 




, .13 




'4202 

' I ... 



Table 38^ean rati of topations on the desire to enter $ub$cala (Pitt$Wl 



Subgroups 



,, Occupations 
Higtischool. Registered. Medical Owndesired' 




Total blacks 
M whites 
^iXgroiips 
Total males 
Total females' -i«..w 

Total pp 

^ip<.0l(tw(htail«l) 



Table 39.-Mean ratinss.bf occupaiicns onllie desire to enter subscale (Tallahassee) 



" — r 



Occupations, 



Subgroups 



Laundry Higiischool Registered' Medical 

worker tparhpr mirco' Hnrfnr 



teaclier nurse' doctor, 



• Race/sex groups ' 

Black males :■ * 1.^', 

^ Black females -., .L. \S 

H jite males , -..-...:„.;:.., 1.1 , 

females ™ ■ >1.1 

Race.grSups 

, Total blacks ..... 1.5)' , , 

: 1olal «es • .^li/ 

■ :„ Sex groups, , * , 

' Jotal jiiales , 1.3 

5. • ' Total females .L-'u........---...,.-.. ' 1.3 

' ■• 13- 



1,4 

3,6 ■ 
12 ■■ 
,22" 

2.7' 
18 ■ 



2.3 
2.4 
17 

23 

2.3 



l.f ■•,.:1^ 
2.6' 2.1 
;2;o . 2.i) 



Own desired , 
occupation 



1.7 


■ 2,6 


4j 


2.5 


22 


4,5 


1.3 


,22: 


■ ,4,7 


U 




■ 4,7; 


U ' 
U 


2,4; 


,45 








li, ■ 


2,4 


' . .4,7 ■ 


U 


: 2.4 


■ 4,7'' 



2,4 4,7' 



Table Mean ratings of occupations on the desire to enter subscale (Arizona) ; _ . 




Race/sex groups 
Indian -males . 



Sex groups: 



Occupations 



Laundry' . \ J High school Registered Medical. Own desired meansofRN 
---^ ' worker teacher , nurse doctor occupation 



/ 



♦ 



n u- m ■ 42 '-21 



tela. faiBles : U- , ^ ■ "33 , .W. ■ 42' .'-MS 

Cftm febales W \-2.8 U' 2J 23 ,,,»« '-1^ 

lite pales ........ J "U .U' U ' W " ' « : 

lite fe^les ........ - U 23 22 23 ; 2.0 W, 'JiflO 

Racegroups ■ ' 

Indians...-. :. '- U , 2J ' 2.6 23" 23 43 ., 

■Cfcnos 13 20' 2.1 ^ ' ' 2.6 « 

Ite 1.1 . 13 2.1 l\ 22. • tt . 



Table 41^Distributioh of occupational choices (Pittsbu^gh^' 



Occupational categories 



Total 
group 



Race group 



Sex group 



Race/sex subgroups 



N=645 



Black 


White ^ 


Males 


N=:304 


N=341 


N=:320 


. 21 


15 


13 


17 


15 


22 


12 • 


18 


1 


11 


13 " 


23 


10 


- 8 


6 ■ 


9: 


3 ' 


7 


.4 


7 


10 


2 


9 


7 




2 
3 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 

100 


, 1 


4 

100 



Females 



Black 



White 



Males Females Males Females 
N=168^ N=173 



N=341 N=152 N=152 



Professional II ^ 18 

Professional I 16 

Clerical j 15 

Skilled craftsman 12 

Technical -Ii^-u.^-^ 9 

Managerial ___ - ' ' 6 

Laborer - ^4 '. . 6 * 

Civil servant 6 

Other health professions 4« 

Registered nurse 3 . 

Self-«mployed: - 1 

Homemaker '. 1 

Undecided 1 3 

Total percentage J_ii^v.->^ 



23 
10 
29 
2 

12 
4 
3 
5 
4 
5 

1 
2 
100 



19 
19 
1 

'21 
6 

12 

.'6 
1 
7 



4 
100 



24 
14 
22 
2 
14 
5 
3 
\ 2 
6 
5 



100 



8 

25 

1^ 
25 

6 

3 
12 
13 

3 



3 
100 



3 
10 

.3 * 

3 

6 

2 

6 

\ 



^ Entries are percentage of students giving occupations in each category. 



Table 42;-Distriliution of occupational choices (Tallahasseer ' 



Occupational categories 



Professional* 1.:. 

'Skilled 
Clerical 

Professional II .-.™- 

M Technical 

•3 1 Managerial 

Civil servant 

• , Registered nurse 

Other health professions 
'[ Self employed 

Agricultural 

,^ Homemaker — 
' Undecided :. 



'\ Race/sex subgroups 

lQt3l Race group ' Sex.group M "^^^^ 

group Black White , Males Females , Males Females Males Femj 

N=614 N=224 N=390' N=289 N=325 N=W N=130 ^N=195 N=. 



19 
14 
W 
12 



4 
4 
1 
1 

li 



Total percentage ,100 ' 

: •■ — : ■ — J; 

I Entries are percentage of students giving occupations in each category, 



12 


23 


a 


.10 






29 


1^ 


14 


la . 


n 
a 


7 




5 ■ 


22 


t 

■ 1 


22 


9^, 


3 


23 


5 


.34 


2 


-15^ 


.14 


,11' 


^ / 


11 


9 


. 18 


5 


17 


'I 


9 


8 ■ 


8 . 


5, 


7 


9 


8 


i • 


5 


8 / 


2 


. 5 


1 


9 


2 


3 , 


4' 


6 


2 


5 


2 


7 


2 


4 


4 




7 




7 




7 


2 


5 


2 


6, 




, 3 


3 


7 


I 


. 1 


2 ' 




3' 




2 


1 




. 1 


1 


- « 


1 




2 


'. I 




1' 




1 








'1 


15 


9 ^ 


12 . 


,12 


22 


11 


7 


13 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 . 


100 , 


" 1 


100 



Talile 43.-Distrite'ion of cr^upational tdr^' 'MimV 



■eateries 



Skilled ccaftOT.; . - 

"Clerical „ — 
- -Professional il 
^ Registered nurs^ .. 
K Professional I . — 

Civil servant 

Technical 

Laborer 

Managerial, 

Self employed 
• Other health I 

professions 

Homemaker^ 

Undecided 



Total 



Sex group 



Chicano 



N=I98 






f:::191 Nd85 


N=413 Sri N=221. 


1=110 


N=92 


N=31 


N=10( 












l' 


i:] 


1 


33 


L 


32 


1 


Ml 


11! 


in 
ill 






% 

u 


1 




1 


22 






17 


9 


10 


9 


8 


0 


13 


] ' 


14 


1 


11 


f 


5 


10" 


1 


10 


3 


. 4 




■ 43 . 




19 




9 






8 


6 


5 


11 


/ 


9 


4 


1.- 

■v ■ 


2 


10 


8 


11 


3 


6 


2 


8 


12 


8 


4 






13 


•3 


19 


5 


5 


r 

L 


3 


12' 


3 


7 


1 




3 


3 




5 


17 


5 


. 3 




10 


8 


3 


3 


1 


8 


1 


/12 


8 


4' 


3 




4 


4' ' 


3 


2 


5 


■ 6 


3 




5 


1 


4 


. I 




4. 


4; 


3 


5 


1 


3 


9 




,4 

1 


1 


3 


I 




5 


2 


4' 


^ 1 


3 


■ 5;, 


.10 




2 


3 


.2 • 


1 ■ 


1 


'11 




5 




2 










12, 


15 


19 


13 


6 


:i5 


14 


20 • 


15 


11 






4 


11 



126 ^ ^"^"^^^ percentage of students giving occupations in each category, 



I 

■' I. 



I Tabk' (^stegories of occupatiimai ibices (Pittsiiurgti, Tallalmiw. Arizona) ' 

_ M£' i;;a3ndents Racepups . Sites 

Sfries -J<*= & ^a Talla Indian Black Chicane White ^ Pgh Jm a Talla Wales Female! 

• kM Ml .Nr390 N=405 N=528 N=202 N=922 W N=S' 'N=]98 « NfclOG 

, Professional ! „. 15 Jl ' 23 5 15^' 7 i? 15 ' d ^ 19 15 8 ' 

p Professional II : ' ;11 30 ,18 8 ■ 12 I8 5 12 ■ 8 ' 17 l 

g Technical 3 9 2 8 12 7 9 5 - 8 5 8 .1 

Skilled craftsman _ J E 15 22 12 \i 15 12 23 14, • 29 3 ' 

; Clerical J 1 'I 9 18 17 ' ? 12 15 14 ^ 14' 13 25 : 

Registered nurse ' : 4 10 3 ^ ■, 3 3 7^ 1 ] - ;8 - 

Other health . ' . ; 

. professions * 5 2 '4 5 4 4 3 4.3.4 1 

■ Undecided > l: 9 19 ' 8 6 ' '8 , . :3 15 11 11 lO' ^ 



Entrie? are percentage of s^,- )U CTpations in each category. 
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Table 4!ii-Coyrse znd noncourse requirements for admission to norsing scliPis Wsburgli, Tafiahasses, and teona)' 



White respdents Race groups ^ ^goig 

Courseandnion. -xjj jglla Arizora Indian Black, Chicano WNe Pgli - Bila Arizona MalesJgjBl 

coyrseFequwts -■^j;ppj;g-pif n=«5 N=528' N=2I)2 N=^ « N=filU=798 ' N=S9H^ 

Course requirements 
Algebrj 



Chemistiy - — 
Noncourse requirennents 
American Nurses' 

Association exam'. 
College Board exaiti , 
High school 

transcript ^ 

National League 

for Nursing exam'- 



28 


33, 


21 


22 


23 


14- 


H 


25 


J 


20 


22 


■ 27 


81 


80 


?5 


52. 


61. 


59 




12 


i ' 


,59 


63 


72. 


16 


84 


69 


59 


66' 


■56 


]S 


13 


:68 


61 


61 


77 1 


4 




14 


16, 


'69 


11 




i 




75 


'70 




25 , 


' 10 


8 


? 


:i6 

i 


4 




21 


12 


8 


12 


D1 


33 


.22 




17 


25 


17 


25 




B 


16 




* J 


81 


' 59 


3 


67 


.71 


■56 


e 


H 


S 


62 


65 


71; 



t Entries are percentage of respondents who selected each requirement 

* Bogus eHmlnation. 
Actual e)(aniination. 

* Not included on f^ttsbufgh Survey. 
> Excludes Pittsbursh blacks, N=224. 
•Excludes Pittsburgh whites, N=581. 
^ Excludes PittsbijfBh males, N=670. 

* Excludes Pittsburgh females, N=738. ' 



TabEfi fir^edim esiiMit weeii^ #% salaries of occupation' MbuiSii) 



Eainsgroups S exgroups iLar / sex^^ J 
: ~ — Actual 

' N=645 a m \km n=3S NsK tk n=m ofcE • 



Laundiy worir 
Secretaiy . 



High scIjooI feacher 
g Registered niHse - 



Medical dote » 

Om desired tjccupatiion—- 
RN minus OH occQipatsDn^ _ 
Actual RN mte (M' 



5103 


.5106 




15 


5100 


5107 




5106 






152 


IW 


155) 


fT 


■ m 






164. 


142 


103 1 


175. 


m 


m 




173 


m 


I7i! 


187 


180 


163. 


IJfi 


m 


n 


, 11/ ■ 


. ni 


m 


17E 


177 


164 


15? ^ 


236 


259 


. m 


237 


224 


M 


2Se 


244 


209 


202 ! 


122 


B7 


w 


207 


160 


215 


■ 170 


197 


153 


HA c 


-6 


-IS 


+1 


^30 


+11 


-39" 


+6 


-20 


411 


NA 


^25 


-40 


-13 


-50 


-3 


-58 


-E 


-40 


'+4 


NA i 

i 



mi entries roisnded 10) nearest dollsr amount ' ; 

< Minus sign indicates students' occptional choice earned cnofe than RN. V : 

» Based on figures obtained from tlie Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, the Pittsbuish Fedewtion of ;Mche!S^ th* Pennsyhrinii Nutin Assoclrtionj 

and the PehnsyWania State Biireau of Employment. , \ 

NA=Not applicable. ^ ' \ 
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labile Median estinM weekly startUng -salaries of Qccupations (Tailahassee)' 



Race/sex subgroups 



to 



'Icopatioma; ssTO 


ioiai 

pp- 




J up 






Black 


J White 


staitini 
" salary' 




lites 


'laies Females 


Males 


Feniales 
/ — 


' Males Females 


Lauii,dry worker „ 


{85' 


3]0 


$85 


. $S5 ?]() 


|85 


$10 


$85, 


$10 


m ■ 


Secfetsry .-^ ^. 


• 145 


■ 14:. ■ 


' 145 


145 145 


145 


145 


145 


145 


15 


Registsed.nura ^ 


165 


IE 


165 


165' 165 


165 


165 ,. 


165 


165 


m ■ 


High scfiool tea^der 


145 


14: 


145 


145' 145 


145 


145 ^ 


145 


145 




Medical doctor wj 


200 


1 


200 


200 200 


200 


1 


200 


200 




Own :;desired rapation 


200 


21 


^^0 


220 185 


200 


200 


220 


185 


'NA 


RN miniis OWN QcaipatrDi';:. 


^35 


m ■■ 


-35 


-55 -20 . 


-35 


. -20 


-55 


-20 


NA 


AcW RN rniniiis (IPP ™ 


-54 


-5ii 


--54 


a -54 


-54 


-54 ■ ' 


-14 


-39 


1 



m salary istims«es romtot b' nmA whole dpilar. 
. ^Sa)ariesqtlotelli;ilythsMaatate:Dl^pa^t^lentof:Per^o^^^^ 1973. 
* Minus sigfl indicates studemtsiapecteri to earn more Mm. 
NA=i'lotapplicii]iri& 
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Table Uediaii esfeteii weekly starting u\m of ccoipations' (Arizopa) . 





Occunational 
categories 


















Race/sex subgroups 




Actiital 
■starting 


lUlfll 

HrouD 




Race groups 




Sen groups 


Indian 


Chicano 


t 


* 


Indians Chicane 






Female 


Male 


Female IMale 


Femjlc'" 


Waiie 


Female 


N=405 


■ Mi 1 




i^dS5 


N=4I3 


N=:i84 

^ — 


N=221 :N=115 










Laundry woriier 


585 


$25 


.$?o 






■ 5 % 




$?0 


H5 






$70 


$91 






4 if* 

145 


165 


145 


% 




li^ 


.155 


165 


145 


145 


145 




IflB 

m 




High schocil 


























E 




teacher 


145 


165 


, 145 




:55 


m 


165 


1^5 


155 


145 




145 


LI 

10 


Registered noise - 


165 


185 


■ 165 


3 


::55 


-IE 


m 


185 


165 


165 


10 




158 


CO 


Medical dactor ... 


220 


/ 220 


20r 


3 


:j 


200 


2l0 


' 220 


220 


200 


220 


m ^ 


210 




OWN occupatio!" 


185 


203 


185 


'X 


200 


IS ■ 


a 


185 


200 


145 


185. 


145 


\ NA 




M minus 01' 






























occusation" 


-20 


-J 


-23 


00 . 


-35 


00 


-15 


00 


r35 


420 




+2) 


J" 




Actual RK' mitirj^ 


























NA 




OWN' - 


-2] 


-^2 


-21 




-4! 




a' 


-27 


-42 


+13 


-21. 


+13 



1 Medians. rounclKi tc nearest whole dollar amount 
■ -Salaries quoteii i&y ^rjzons Dfipattment of Persof; and ^iTiana Nurses Assaciaticin. ■ 
■ ' Mints sign inditales that RNi<OWN, plus indicates OWN ^ 
MArNotapplicaiiJe, 
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Table 49^Distribirtion of tasKsperceiveil asiostfreg^nttiftiiflffflWied iiy lliospital duty nurses (Pitfetotghl' 



Total Racegroups Sexgroups Race/sexgrpupy^ 



Chart patient progress records 45 

Give shflits 

Tike temperatures — — 
K(eep patient progress records — .34 

Take blood pressure 

Collect specimens — : — 



Dr^ss surgical wounds 



. Bathe patients 



Interpret inedical treatment to 

patients '. — 

Make beds — 



Take inedical histories — 
Position patients 
Feed patients 
Empty t)edpaos 
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Inspect open wds ^ 

•Attend professional conferences 



Conduct research 
Diss , patients 



Mrt patient's family 



group " 


Blacks 


Whites 


Ues 


Feipales 


Slack 


White 1 












late 


Females 


Males 


Females 






rtej4l 








■N=173, 


H) 




0; 






48 




34 


it 

45 


ill 
41 


/II 


41 








43 


36 


46 1 




03 


il 


JO 


'An 


3S 


40 . 


34 


40 1 




d 


41 




in 
ji 


41*1' 


24 


Jr 


•n ' 
SI ri 


2 


iin 
40 


a 




10 


36 


43 


2! 


. 24 : 


31 






34 


2S 


4^ 


' 2 


29 


19 ; 


•25' 


■21 . 


29 


28 


23 




16 


30 


Oft i 

28 j 




a 


% 

a 


OA 


OR 
/O 




24 


21 






u 






01 


2S 


18 


22 


27 : 


18 


1/ 


Oft 


I'll 
15 / 


U 




20 


15 


25. 


Iff 


•20 


n 
1/ 


^U 


17 ■ 
1/ 


21 


19 




15 


IT 

1/ 


20 




11 
1/ 


ID 

lo 


19 


20 


,14 


16 




1C 


lb' 


10 

1 


IC 
IQ 




16 


16 , 


16 


Li 


11 


Di 


17 
1/ 


It 


11 


11 


. 21 . 


4 A 

19 


Iff 


11 


.10 


11 
U 


14 


5 


13 


17 


14 . 


11 
it 


11 


M 
14 


11 


10 

M 


11 


11 


14 


4*^ 

13 




11 


l;j 




Til 


.5 


13 : 


■>-;14. 


12 


% 


8 


12 


w 


in 
ill 


:9 


7 


11 


13 


i9 


** 

/ 


11 


11 


0 

0 


7 


7 


14 


8 


] 


11 


4 


■6 


'9 


! 


13 


3 


5 •. 


6 


6 


1 


1 


5 


7' 


.6 • 


8 


. '5 / 


6 


5 ■ 


'o 


5 




4 


6 


7 


6 


4 




5 


4 


f 


3 


4 


5 


5 


4 


6'! 


•1 


.3 


5 


5 


8 


'8 


I 



Give bacMs 
•Give enemas 

Weigh patients ...^ — 

Irrigate nwunds 

Tum patents - 

Examine eWea[s 

•Plan nwrsiffig care with family — 
Supervise janitorial staff' ^-i- 
"Discharge patients 
Explain nsirsing procedures to 



Irrigate eyes/ears 



4 . 


2 


4 


4 






.4 




4 


4' 




3 " 


4 




3 


r 

5 




D 0 


3 


2 


4 






fa ^ 


3 




. 5 


3 




1 * 1 


2 




2 


2 






2 




3 


Z 




1 2 


2 ' 




4 


2 




1 1 
i 1 


2 




2 


3 


•J 


.3 2 


2 


,2 


, 2 ■ 


1 


0 


1 3 


i 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 



^ Enlriw ffiipresent percentages of students choosing that task, rounded to the nejrtJt whole percent 



ro 

01 
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Table 5l).-*le3n pleasantness ratings of the 25 least selected nursing tasks (Pittsburghl 



Nursingtasks 



Total Racegroups Sexgroups ' Hace/sexsubgroups ■ . 
jrou p _ " Black ' White . Male ■ Fetfia le B lack lite . 

N.645J=3M Wr. N^O N=325 g^g^ ' g 



Bathe patients 

Interpret medical treatment to 

patients 

Make beds 



Take medical histories... +39 +36 +41 +33 _ +45 +39 +34 ■ ' +27 +55 



Position patients 
Feed patients 



Give enemas 



Explain nursing procedures to 

relatives 

Irrigate eyes/ears J. — . 



— Tf 


—so 




—Mfc 




-37 






xin 

•f-lU 


4.37 


0,11 

•f ij ^ 




la 


-10 


-w 


in 

-lU 




' 19 
-It 








4-45 




l5i 


in? 
+u/ 


LiQ 


' -UU 




ni 

-Ul 


11 A 


ins 












An 


-03 




—00 


-77 


-111 


+'iy 


+30 


+4h 


•fJO 


t'w 




-J3 






in 


—to 


— ij 


+U7 


Li? 
+W 


1 11' 

+w 


fU 


. +11 


im 




-to 






—tt 


90 




+w 








•ft? 


-ID 




—10 




—fcO 




+ij 


+lw 


+uJ . 


+1D 


11 ? 
+13 


,11fl 


+0J. 


+21 


+06 


+23 


+05 


+?9 


-44 


-65 


■-48 


-62 


-35 


-53 


+W 


+w 


fU/ 


1?7 

+£/ 


11 Q 


i97 




-34 


-26 


-OO 




. -00 


-12 


+03 


-13, 


+04 


-16 


-09 


+30 


■ +17 


f 23 . 


+23 


+36 


+24 


+44 


+42 




+51 


. +41 


+47 


-14 


-19 


-21 


-13 


' --19 


-09 


+59 


+65 


+58 


+65 


+51 


•+66 


+31 


+31 


+29 


+33 


+35 


+26 


-09 


-^23 


, -14 


-19 


-05 


-13 



-26 



+3f 
+11 . +3I» 



Empty bedpans.; '45 -80 r85 -«2 -88 -7? -8t .-86 

Teachnursingstuderts +« +43 +53 +« +58 +fl +S) . +40 +65 

Inspect open wounds „ 

Attend professional conferences. +12 +» , +15 +13. +12, +H '+03 l+U +» 

Keep ward clean -25 -21 -28 -2r-; -23 , -22 , -20 .33 -21 

Conduct research :.„'. +« +31 +54 +« +« +36 +25 +« +64 

-14 . . -03 



Dress patients .:. -10 

Comfort patient's family ........ +12 +13 +» +03. +15 ' +15 +10 -09 +19 

GivetecWs-.. +14 +07 +21 +06 +23 +05 +?9 +08 +3« 



-59 -71 



Wei^ patients .- +18 +19 +15 +07 +27 +19 . +27 +K +» 

Irrigate wunds 

Turn patients — . — ...... ■■ 

Examine eyes/ears «, ^c 

Plannursingcarertllfamily... +43, +44 +42 +34 +51 , +41 +4? +^ ■ +S 

Supervise janitorial staff : 

Discharge patients . +62 +59 +65 +58 +65 +51 -+66 , +65 l,+6< 



-10 +16 
+12 +23 



+23 +3S 
-22 -24 



Table 51.-llean pleasantness rating of most frequently pertonncil nursing tasks (PittsbuW 



y Racegroups Sexgroups _ 

Taskschosen by students y^^jte p Male Female^- 



Cliart patient progress, records- +44 +40 +J5 

Give shots : _-J '' -11 ^ "l 

M Take temperatures +46 * +41 +^ ' "+* ; 

53 Keep patient progress records,-. — ---.•+49 +36 W -+51 

Take blood pressure . +43 +42 +^. /+J3 ■ 

Average rating of top five tasks — +34 ;+30 . _ 

1 p<.Ol (two-tailed). " « . 
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Table SWistribiitioaiitaskspceived as most' peifinnroil by hospital dirty n urses ITaliatesseo)' 

= ~_ ., I, I .— ■l^ >^^.M -. ■■■■ V ■ ■ ■ _ ' 

lace/sex sub^ps 



Racegipiips. 



Sex groups 



White 



Total ^ 

Q Blacks Wt es^-- Males Mes Males Fenales^ Males Feiralg 
"-.WnS" N=289 m m N=130 N=195 N=195 



Adinistarinedicatloii-^r::— 5S 



Glveshofti^ .1 — . — 
Take temtoratureS; — 
Take bloerc^jiressure . — 

Collect s^cimens 

Assist in operating -room ^ 
tot progpBSsWrds _ 



to 



Dress suBjiiSal wounds 
Feed patienls 



S3 

<6 ■ 
3J • 
B 
32 
3D 
24 
15 
■J 
6J 
;33' 
IS 
42 

Discuss miiEsingiare«ith(ioctGi:. ];2 

Dress patlient -1 — --^ ^-2 

Empty bedpans — : — • — 10.4 • 

Give.baokrabs-i-- 2J 

Give enemas — 25 

Insert catheters — L., — IS 

31 



Attend siaff meetings _ 
Gomfortiipatienfs fantily . 
Caiducti'research .:, — 
Q]schare5.patient _ 
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Interpreliedical treatmenfeto; 



/ 




Malfie be{ls 



50 ' 

63 

4J 

43 
47 
32 
27 
22 
14 

m 

U- 
12 
6.7 
7.6 
183 
[■6.7 

m 

2J. 
22 

4i). 



11^ 
13 

-6.7 
1211 



63 

47' 

45 

33 

27 

24 

28 " 

23 

19 

18 

33 

2D 

13' 

23 

63 

8.7 



13 
31 
13 
U 



61 
52 
47 

""37 
-33 
. ' 33 
: ' 26 
. 27 
, 21 
17 
43 
33 
3J 
33 
73 
U 

1.7 
23 

2:1 

— 11 



. 43 ^ .13 

05 - , 1.4 

73 , 10.7 

153 , 103 



56 
55 

45- 
37 
32 
'32 
32 

22 ' 
18, 
17 
83 
31 
03 
43 
71 
92,> 

'llJ-''( 53 

25 ^-^m 

31 IS 
, 13 ^21^ 
31 21 



55 46 

68 60 
46 
43 

31 



■v49 

45 

■49 

52 

35 

31 

28 

18 

53 

6.4 

32 

42 

93 

243 



^29 

24 

19 

12 

161 
43 
13 
83 
61 

133 
7.7 
31 
33 
23 
5,4 



53 
03 
4i 

145 ■ 



133* 
21 
7.4 
117 



92/ 



61 
123 



63 
44 
46 
33 
25 
23 
22 



/ 



17 

21 

43 

23 

31 

31 

113 
103 
li 
33 
23 
33 

.43 
13 
123 
1S.4 



51 
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I drainage 

<• tubes --„.....-.-....--.^^^^^^ 5.7 ,13 

>lan nursing care with family .:- 2.1 22 
Position patients in beds, ehairs, 

• . ■ etc. 9.6 85 

Record diagnostic tests - A,- . ■ 133 , 143 
Schedule patients for routine 

.'■tests: «' "^.^lOJ. 

J5 start and monitor intravenous ' ' ; / ^ 

^ injections ^ 7.7. 

Sifpen/ise duties of janitprial# 0.6 . 0.9 

Supervise nurses aides 12.4 , Uf, 

■ Take patienfs medical history .„ 11.9 . 7.6'. 

■ leacli nursing students a 63 » 8.0 

Weigh patients' — \^ • 3.1 

,1 Entries are percentage of rfespondents chjtking each task. 

0 



82. 
2.0 

103 
123 

13.6 

12.0 
03 
.113 



33 



62 
23 

93 
16.6 



62 
OJ 



10.4 
63 
4.1 



52 
13 

93 
103 



2.1 
42 

m 

202 



113 ■ 133 '9.6 



103 : ^ 42 
03 • U. 

11.7 173, 

7.1 . W 

■ 63 103 

25 -32 



63 
103 

115 

• 15 
03 
103 

■ 5:4 

6.1^ 
•31 



82 82 

23 4 

■14.9 \i 

• /.I 
123 /; 143 

7/ .163 

45 OS 

113 123 

103 ii 

51 J 
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Table !i3.-Mean pleasantness ratings of ten most frequently dieckeil nursing taslfs (Tallahassee) 



Ten most frequently checked tasks 



Total 



Administer medication +16 

Give, shots :,- ; -17 

Take temperatures - — - +26 

M . 'Take blooci pressure „ +26 ■ 

Collect specimens — . — 

Average of top five tasks ; 00 ' 

', Assist in operating room -15 

■ Chart progress. records +2? 

Bathe patients ,....„„.„.....-. - , -35 ' 

, , Dress surgical wounds — , ■ -34 

; Feed patients -3 



Race groups 



group Blacks Whites 
N=614 N=224 Ni390 



+33 
-4 
+50 
+»■ 
-31 
+18 
-12 
+44' 
-34 
-32 
+ 4 



-60 
-10 ■ - 
-1? ■ - 
+18 , - 
"-38 

-36 - 
-8 



- Sexgroups '4 

Males Femalesi 
N=289 N=325ff 



'•^+11- 
^ -11 

+18 
,+21 
-51 

-02 
-14 

+18 
-35 
-31 

- -10 



+19,. 

-24 

+33 

+31 

-48 

+02' 

-15 

+35' 

-36: 

-36 



p <.01 (twO'tailed). 
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Table 54.-Mean pleasantness ratings of nursing |asks (Tallahassee) 



Total Race groups , Sex groups Race/sex subgrotg^ 



pip Black White' Male Female Black White 

■ — • ' .. ... w Male Female Male Femal 

N=M Ml\ N=3M N=2J9 ^ N=325 ^ 



H 
09 



Attend staff ™etirg5 „A.... +08 +33 , -06 ^ +02 . +09 + \l * 

Wort patient's family ,+r +35. -02,-02. + 0 + , +J -« / +| 

Conduct research ' +31 +23 +« +30 +<2 + . + +J 

.Discharge patients +5«, +55 +59 +M +63 : , ^5 , . + + # 

Discuss nursing care* doctor. +30 , +43 ; +26 • +21. +« +29 + , + +| 

Dress patients -20 / -12 -21 -26 -12 -J ' -J 

'Empty bedpans. -79^ -62' .-88, -19 -?« . rj -| 

Fed patients..: +« ' f«! + 'J' J 

Give ickrubs +03 +08 +03 -07 +^3 , M +« ■, ^? . 

Giveenemas -26. ,+64 . -« 43 - -S -J . .J.; 

insert catheters -« -32 ,-57 . -« -H . - - 

■Inspectopenrands...:. -49 -47 -52 -r -52 -48 -46 . -45 :-5^j 

Interpret medical treatments to , ,: Viii 

•paJents....... +13 +19 +11 ■+01 +17, +17 ■^J . +; , - f 

Wgate eyes/ears.... -21 -10 -26 . -23 -18 - -J. . - 4 , .-| 

■ teep ward clean -30 -07 -39 -41 - -18 - :J . "J 

J Ws -24 00 -36 -33 -1 .- +« -| 

Monitor drainage tubes -27 -15 -32 -26 ■- ■ - -» - , 7*^ 

, Plan, nursing care with family... +21 +« +21+20 +« .' +39 +^ + ..+J 

■ Posifa patients +11. +24 ' +05 +02 ;+20 +r +J + : J| 

-Record diagnostic tests..: +21 , +35 +15 .+15; +24 ..+35.,+^ +, % 

Schedule- .routine tests +23 +43 ' +16 +18 +31, . +34- +49 +» . • +! 

Start and monitor intravenous' ' ■ ' ' f" • / ' '% 

■ injectte -i4 ' .-10 -16 . -«9 ; , "12 f \ % 



M 

CO 

to 




"Teach, nursing students 
Weigh patients 



Table SSrjMean pleisantness scores of tasi/most frequently perfonDed by actual djlty nurses (Tallahassee) 

Student ijiean pleasantness ratings 



Nuisingtasks 



Percent Race groups 
of nurses " 
selecting 



' Sex groups 



Blacks ' Whites 



tasks N=22^ N=39 0, 



Males Females 



,p ^N=484 N=325 



MPS MPS 



MPS : MPS 



140 



Administer: medications ......J, .„ — - 42 

Chart progress records — 40 

Interprietinedica! treatment _.^( J„. 

Discuss nursing care treatment with doctar:„.„.,...-,-i. .36 +43 

Plan rsursing care with family „,„ /„...„„„i ... II 



+33 
+44 
+19 



+ 6 
+18 

+12 
+26 
+21 



' +11 
+18 

+ 9 
+21' 

+20 



+19 
+35 

+17 
+40 



p <.01 (two-taikd). 



/ 



Table SSr'Distribution of tasks perceived as most frequently perfornied by hospital duty nurses (Arizona) < 



Total 



Race groups 



Sexgn 



Indian 



Race/sex subgroups 
. Chicano • 



White 



Jake temperatures., 48 
• .Give shots 43 

'Administer 
medications .J- 42 

Take blood pressure 30 

Chart patient 

.progress records. , 28 

Assist in operating 
ij riwm — — — . 
M Collect specimens. 19 

Dress surgical 
wounds 

Interpret medical 
treatments .... 
' Bathe patients .... 16 
Attend staff s . 
meeting ,6.9 
Comfort patient's ' / 

family - 3.3 

Conduct research .1 0.5 
' 'Discharge patients 
Discuss nursing . 
.care with doctor 
\ Dress patients 
Enipty bedpans 
Feed patients 



28 
19 

1] 
18 



3.3 



6.9' 
10.0 
.5 / 



Indians Chicano 


Mite 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


remaie 


Mola 

Maie . 


reinaic 


N=405 


N=:202 N=191 N=385 N=413 


N=184 


N=221- 


, NdlO 


N=92 


N=91.. 


Nrl:: 


22 


49 


53 


47 


49 


43 


42 i 


50 


47' 


. 48 , 


■ SI - A 






45 


41 


45 , 


'48, 


38 


35. 

, f" 


, 53 




55 ' ] 


31 


50 ■ 


54 


34. 


49 


.26 




1 ' 

35 


70. 




59 .s 


Si 


28 ■ 


28, 


28 


3? ■ 

1 


33 


tin 

28 • 


AA 

28 , 


28 


,23 


• 33 




30 


■26 


26 


31 


■28 


33 


27 


'■33' 


21 


■'31 1 


15 


30 


21 


25 


30 


28 


31 


24 


:38 


20 


■ -21 1 


g 


24 


20 


17, 


20 


15 


15 


21 


27 


• 16. 


23 ; 


Q 


1] 


16 


17 


,17 


10 


17 ; 


19 


15 


13 


: ij'i 

J,. ■* 


. 12 


13 


'5. 


12 


■23 


16 


30, 


10 


17 


7 , 




7 


7 


13 


16 


16 , 


13 


14 


17 


,20 


20 


.16 

■ ■ " . 


M 




, 5.6 


3.9, 


• > 9.) 


43 


14.9 


• 9.0 


22 


'6i 


■ 5Jl| 

■■■ 


42; 




3.? 


• 3.9 


2.7 


t A 

43 




A ih. 

91 


; 1.1' 


,5.4 








4J 


1.0 


1.0 


A A 

33 


4.1 


2.7 


1.1 


43 • 




■ i3J 




52 , 


2.9 


■ 3.6 


22 


• 5.0 


, 05 


\ 

■fc« 


6£ 


■■■Mi 


10.4 




11.5 


10.4 


8i) 


'l2.5 


. 8.6 


45 




'. 132 


■ ' 10.0:1 


8.4 


35 


73 


73 


6i 


■ 8.1 


8.6, 


5.4 




7.7 





■ 16 
153 



10.9 14.1 
19.4. 



9.9 
20.0 

01 



lo: 

11.4 

11' 



5.4 

ii; 



93 
10.9 



9.1 '3.0 

12.7 4.5 26.4 
97, ;v n 



, , Race/sexsubgroups, 

■ — — — — — -ii_Tiij-"T__r_ . r-T~iir ■ — " - ' I III I III m ill — r ^ii — i — | — ~' " - " i ' i -r ^iny iii n i n m i | i ■ 1 ■ - 1 ' ■ - — 

Tfihi Race groups,,; ; Sex groups Indian Chieano j:. White 

Nursingtasks group Indians Chieano lite IVIale Female Male Female Male Female Hale Femalel 

■ , N=]98 1=405 m m N=l ,N=413. N=l N=22l N=110 ^=92. . N=91 kM 

* ^ ^ _ _ ^ L * . . . - -_ -_ - - > 

■' insert catheters.- a ' 3.5 0.5, 1.0 1.0 ' " ^U_JL_JL-^- -~r4^^--4^ 

Inspect open ' ... ...^ — — " ,• . ' ' ■ 'i1 

wounds--.-. 53/ 5f'" 54 5i • 6J; 3.9 U 3.6. 6.4 43 (i /UJ 

Irrigateeyes/ears.. 2.0' 3.2 1.0 0.5 . ^2.9 1.2' 54 14 0.9 U • — 

Keep ward clean.. 113 <'1M 74 94 112 • 114 13.0 IM ■9.1,54 9.9 

Make beds, 83 9.6 6.9 ; 11.0 7.8 ' 8.9 18.5 , 19.0 ,64 ■ 12.1 

/ Monitor drainage ■; , , • h 

' tubes™..,- 33 '3.0 • • ttj 2.6 ^ "34 3.1 / 33 2.7 2.7 7.6 43 

Plan nursing care ? ' 

with family 3.9 64 - ' 2.6 34 4.6 54 , . 7.2 , . U 

Position patient in I ' • \. ^' 

' beichairretc... 124 / 9.9;; 14.? 15i 12.5, ,12.3 ,12.0. 8.1 "11.8 / 174 ' 143 " 

■ReciJrd diagnostic ' , ,4 ' ■ . 

y r tests ........... 142- 163' ' 7.9 M 15.8 12.6 17.9 14.9 9.1 . ,7.6. 19.8 

w • Schedule patients / , , , ' 

' ■• ■ 10.6' 8.6, 10.9. 14.7 ■ 122' 92 92 , 8.1 42.7 413 .18.7 ■ 



'. Start and monitor ^ • ^ . 

. intravenous ' , . • 

injections—.. 6.5 , 5.7^ ,84 63 , '52 7.7 i' 54 5.9 54 , 12.0 '43 

Supervise'janitorial / ..,,''■ , 

, , ' ., staft _„ , 0.8 ,' 0.5 ^ '.'^.1 y 1.0, ; 0.5, 1.1 - - - 22 ;, 
Supervise' nurses', 

.:• aides:.: ..11.6' 14.1' 94 8.9 ,9.9 133 114' 16.3 M 13,0 11.0 ' 

Vyrj history 83 9.6 5.9 9.9 9.1 8.5 ^114 ^ M , 8J' .41 ; « 

lii^ Teach nursing , ' ' 

" '; students 8.1 '72 84 9.9 , 8:8 W J.8 " K 64' 10.9 9.9 , 

Weigh patients-^. '5.0 ' 6.7 ■ 2.5 42 , 5.7- 44 , J.I.. 5^ 2J -22 .jl3..;. 

' Q ' ^ Entries are pefMfitagEof respondents checking eaci) task, , ' , . ' ■ ^ ' , .. . 

\\„ . ■ ,.i .J .' . '. .» • , • „','',', ■ ' ,• i'' , t . 'UiJ " i '•,.•„, ' .,; '. ' ,• , , ' , , ,, . , , . .•.'...„•■-.'•■'■' I ■ •...'i'',f.'A,l«.,'''i''Jj''*'.W 



Table 57 Jean pleasantness ratings of most frequently performed nursing tasks (Arizona)' ■ 

'. ' ' ' - 

• - ^ Race/5exsubgroup3 ^ ;•■ 

' Total Racegroups ' Sexgroups - Indian , Ciiicano . White' ;v 

Nursing tasks group ■ , I ndians Chicano White Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Femala 

N=?98 "^=405 ■ N=202 N=19l N=385 N=413 N=184 N=221 N=110 Ni92 N=9l NslflO 



I 

Tasks respondents 



thought nurses perform 






















Give shots . 


+09 


+18 -11 ' 


-16 


+09 


+08 


+25 


+12 


-07' 


-29 


-25 rJal 


Take temperatures , . 


+38 


,+22' +35 


+14 


+29 


+47 


+16 


•+28 


+35' 


+35 


+04 +22:': 


Administer medications . 


+22 


+28 +18 


+1J 


+17 


+27 


+20 


+34 


+15 


+23 


+12 


Take blood pressures .... 


+34' 


+40; +31 


+28' 


+30' 


+39 


+30 


+47 


+32 


+30. 


+13 ' .+361; 


Chart patient progress 








■ 










- 




records ..^ 


+31 


+32 , +35 


+24 


''+21 


■ +42 


+19 


+43 


+25, 


+48 


+16 +32'f 


Average rating • 


(+27) . 


(+28) (+20) 


(+13) 


(+21) 


(+33)^ 


(+22)/ 


(+33) 


(+20) 


(+21) 


(+05). (+2lf 


Tasks nurses say they do 




















■ , '"1 


Administer medication „ 


+22 


+28 .+18 


+17 


+17 


+27 


+20 

i 




+15 • 




+12 +23| 

• ■ ■ 


Chart patient orpgress 
records 


+31 


+32 +35. 


+24 


+21. 


+42 ■ 


+19 


Ml 


+25, 


+48 


+16' +321 


Discuss nursing care with 




-rlt^- +30 


















doctor.....-.-.'„.„.. , 


+22 


+ZS 


+18 


+25 


,+109 


+22 . 


+28 


4-32 


+22, +3| 


Jnterpd: meical , 


















, ' , ;■, ■■■.;i'tl- 
. „'* 


treatmentifiir patients -t I 


+18 


^ +14 


+0? 


+12 




+19 . 


+31 


+13 


^15 


+06 +11 


Plan nasfsingicare k 


■+31 


^434 +39 


+29 


+27 




+26 


+40- • 


+36 


442^^ 


+15 +«1 


■ Aves^ rating ..' 


(+25) 


m (+21) 


(+21) 


(+19) 


(+31) 


.(+19) 


(+34)' 


(+23) 


(432)' 


(+14) ' (+28)1 



....... , .. — --I- „ ^ ^ ,^ 

^Ihr^tings^are those assigned to tasks liy£>tiden^' respondent groups. . > . .u:!^ 



Table Comparative analysis: TasKs perceived as most frequently perfoimed by hospital lliity nurses (Pittsburih, Massi 



White respondents 



Race groups 



Regions 



Tasks 



Males Pemaii 



1^ Tal la Arizona Indian Black Chicano lite Pgh Talla v Arizona 
■N=34i N=390 N=131 N=405 N=52r N=202 N=922 N=645 N=614r N=7» Jb^»IW| 



Give shots 



0) 



Taketeniperamiss.-... 
Take blood pressure ... 
Chart patient-progress 



Assist vn:o^iBtmg room'. 

Collectspecinras 

Dress sargial'wounds _ 25 



41 


41 


43 


43 


51 ■ 


44 


44, 


41 


53 


43 


NA 


'63 


42 


31 


'50 ■ 


SO 


. M5 


NA 


58 • 


42 


37 


■45 


48 


,22 


42 


49 


43 


38 


^46 


48 


25 


33 


30, 


32 


42 


28 


30 


,'.32 


37 


^3 


39 


28 


28 


15 


34 


30 


32 


45 


J) 


28 


NA' 


24 


28 


' 15 


'47, 


30 


^25" 


"lA"" 


' 32 


. i 


24. 


2? 


19 


J 


;39,: 


24 


23 


31 


33 


19 


25 


19 


1], 


9 


24 , 


17 


2r'' 


,24 


,19 • 


17 



1 Entriena^pcKefltages. 
^TnsksflntclnHn by nurses. 
naskjnotaBclund on Pittsburgh' Survey (N=22«l 

* Taskaiobwcluilid pn Rttsbursh Survey (N=58n. 
(TaskiiiiteludiBd on Pittsburgh Survey (N=67«). 

• Ta5lc4iotirtcli«bd on Pittsburgh Survey (N=73ffi. 





32 
•28 

27.. 
20 



I^bie i-Mean pleisanM tltings of most; frequently performed nursing tasks (Pittsbursl), l^llaiiassee.and Arizona) | 

' i~ Miiterespondeiits ' ■ Racegroiips Mm ' SexgrolipSi 

Tasks Pch Talla Arizwia Indian Black Chicano lite Pjli Talla Arizona MalKjMli 

N=341 N=l NdSl m N=528 N=202 N=92 ^ N=?S8 H=8« NdW 

, -11 -26 -16 +18. -07 -!]■ -17 +10 -U +9. -U 

Administer medications ... NA +05 +17 +28 +33 +18 + 9 NA ' +15 , +22' +13 

H Take temperatures +41 +14 +14 +22 +48. +35 +21 ,+43 +26, +38 +28 +« 

" Take bloodpressm '+42, +18 +28 y +« +« +31 _+26 +42 +26 +34 +28 ■ 

' Ctiait patient, progress '■ ' ' ,■' 'I 

reccnb +40 +18 +24 +32 +43 +35 +22 +42 +23 +31 +24 +| 

Assist in operating room .., NA -17,-28 - 7 -14 -28 -20 NA -.15 -16,-12 -2 

; Collectispecimens -46 -60 -50 -16 -r, -38 -51 '-33 -49 -28, -D -| 

sWicalmunds...: -21 -21 -36, -18 -14 . -38 -27 -21 -34 -27. -26 ■ 



Table Ueievant mmmt\ by high school stud'eit^(Pittsburgh)' 



Race/se x subgroups ^ 

' Sex group s Black , White : - j; 

Males Females Hales .Females Males Femali 
N=545 M=304 N=34i N=320 N=B WdSl N=152' N=168 N=12 



■ Race gfaups\ 
group Blacks 



Algebra 



M 

CO 
•00 



Algebra ... 

Biology 

Chemistry 



ra 



Chemistry 

^ Entries are percentages of respondents who tiad taken or were taking respective courses, 



67 


66 / 6] , \ 73'' 


61 


69 




76 


S9l 


80 


80 79. \80 . 


19 


'81 


A ■ 


80 - 


79? 


44 


35 , 53 , y 


1 


41' 


•29\ 


55 


■50| 




Courses taken in senibr year , 






\. 






7 


: 8 ,6 ■ '8\ 


C 


11 




7 


■61 


12 


10 . ,13 12 V 


11 


,11 


9 


13 


131 


U 


■ 25 , 10 ,' ^ y \ , 


\l 


22 , 


18 • 


13 


, ■■ ■61 




Courses completed by gradulition 








' * 




14' 


. 74 - 73 '81 V 


67 


80/ 


70-' 


83. • 


■■;6i 


91 


' 90 ■ 92 92 , 


90 


■92 


88.' 


93 . 




58 


55 63 , 65 


52 


■63 


■"47^ ' 


(8 ' 


■ • M 



Table 61,-Relevant courses taken by higl)\ school students (Tallahassee)' 

• • ■ \ ,. ^ ■ ■■ 







1 i 










Race/sex subgroups , 




Total 


Race groups ' 


Sex groups 


Black' 


White • •■ 


} , 


. , ' :group 
N=614 


Blacks 


Whites 


Males > 


Females 


Males 


.Females 


Males Femali 


-/ ■ 


N:::224 


,N=39() 






N=94 


N=13fl 


,N=195 , N=» 


' Courses taken prior to senior year 




./o 






^ 69 \ 


n J 


43 


It' 




Biology, 


91 


83 


.;95 


■'89 


' 93 ' 


'80 


86 


94 


Chemistry 


'34 




'46 


■ .41 . 


28 


18 


13 


53 ■ 38 ^ 

\ ,- 
V 




/ 






Courses taken rn senior year 






















Algebra 




8 


, 10^ 


12 


^70, 


11 


5 




Biology ... 


6 


8 


4 


7 • 


4. 


11 


, 7 




Chemistry 


9 


6 


11 




. 9 


9 


4 . 


. n ; m 

c 










Courses coi 


npletedbys 


[raduation 






Algebra ....... 


................ 79 ■ 


.50 


96 




78 


54 


47 


■94 , 99i 


Biology . . 


... 97' 


■ 91 


•■ 99 


96 


'97 


91 


93 


..100 « li 


Chemistry' 


■ 1 


■ 21 


57 


' 51 


' 37 


27, 


17 


: 64 ■ i 



^ Eittrits attiN^tages of respondents who had taken or were taking respective courses. 



Table' (2.tI''I'*^''' ^"'^ ^ ^ 



Race/sexsubgtoups 

■ ■ 'f"'^' - Racegroups 'Seneroiips - Indian ■ Cfano i Wllllt 
n lia^Y "Chicano ■ m "' Wlmk Male Female Male Fetnale Jfejajgil 
. ■ lEO arMi;! H=«3 N=1M H=21" N=i teS2 N=S1 ■ NsiOl 

Courses falieiiiiriiif to senior p ' a{ 

Algebra. 60 ,69 50 ■ 52 65 K ,79 60 « i ■ 57 « «; 

Biofc - 77 - 63 . 64 76 M 73 89 78- i\ d ■ 85 65- 

Chemistry,™,.. 30 23' ,39 34 36 23. ^30 17 36 ^ J6: 

" " Courses taten il l seiilor year ,;i 

/ygebra—.- 9 12 3 7 9 8 -'11 ,13 ' 4 12 ' ' ,3 

Biology ■ 9 8 , 12 8 10 9 , 8. , 9 ■ » 11 . 8 8^ 

Cbemfctiy/...-.. 14, 19 .6 13 13 16 i6 ^ 12 , ,:5 ,■ 9 15,: 10: 

, . _ _ - - -\ - -M l i^jiurx jmj- — ~ ' -ir 

Courses Minpleted by jradmtion , ,t 

Algebra -J-- 69 81 '53 59' 74 63 90 , 73 T~'i~W^ 

Biology 86., -91 • 76, , 84 ' 90, ,82 97 87 „ 75 78 S3 .77.; 

Chemistry 44 . 42 , 45 47 '49 46 29 , 47 ' 45 . 58 ' 36- 

'Ge neral -Scieflce'. ^ B 74 51' '49 ,. 70 . '56 82'" 67 . 58 43 ' jS__t 

I EiiWes are |»rceiihseso(tispoiidente who Milken or wire tJkiiigriiptclllleM . \;';:,,; 



Table 63/-Distributions of .family size (Pittsbursti)' 



Number of siblings 



Total' . Racegwups 



Sexgrodps 



Race/sex subgroups 



Black White Male Female 



Nrffi N=304 , N=341 N=J!0 



, None " — ' 

H One .,1: 1 — 23.1 

lEl Two. ^ 

Three,. — l^-S 

Four...,- 10.4 

Five ' 5.8 

, More than five 3.4 

No response — 9.5 

- i' I I 111! rii ii ii - I - - 

f 1 Entries are percentages, 



11.8 



11.5 
23.7 



14.8 
9.9 

'42 



18.4 
10.9 
4.7 
2.8 
5.9 



Black 



White 



"Male Female Male 



.N=325 1^152 N=152, WzE , Nql73 



16.6 
16.9 



13.1 102 
24.9 

m 

16.6 
10.0 



3.1 
9.7 



7.9 
'14.1 
15.9 



3.1 

3.7 13 
92 .,16.4 




Table R-Distributions of family size (Tallahassee)' 



IfM Racegroups 



Race/sex subgroups 



Sex groups 



eiack 



White 



Number of siblings 



■ Black. • White, ^ Male Female Male Female .. Wale . Female 



None 
t One . 
^ Jwo. 



Three 
Four 
Five 

MorUhan five 
Total, percent . 
No - response . 



Entries are percentages. 



15, 




15.9' 


13.8 


i5.i 


110 


ID 


, 12.9 


■ 22.4 


20.1 


• 18.1 


11.0 


ID- 


' 30.9 


29.5 


29.9 


30.1. 


34.1 


m . 


' 20.1 


14.5' 


18.5 


14.1 ' 


2J.9 


iij , 


13.4 


10.8. 


11.8 


11.6 


122 


5.9 


82 


■ 4.5' 


4.1 


7.5 




2.9 


. 4.r- 


2.3.-- 




' , 2.r 




1.0 


'•'l.O 


100.0 


mo 


1.0 


m 


'11.1 ! 


' ■'13.4: 


' 9.1, 


,12.1 


12.1 


10.1 



TK 




14.3' 
28.6 
' 18.7 
'14.3 
"8.9 
2.7= 

■mo 

' 13.8 



24.4 
27.9 
16.9. 
11.6 
/ 2.3 

; 1.7 



1 '10 



Table 65.-Distritutions of family size ^tt^^^^^ 

• Race/sexs i ibgroups 

^ ' , group / Racegroups Sexgrotips Indian Chicano White - 

Niimhprnfiiihiinp/ - '^ISdians to Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Fetnak 

numDeroT^iDiing5__^ N=110 N=92 N=91 N=1K 

_ _ 1 II . - ^ - _ I I - I •• - - ■ ■ ■■ I -I— ■■■ — 

None 7.3 ■ ■ 5.1 35^ U 1.9 6.1 U 3.7 3.7 33 153 B 

£ One M 5.7. • 13.1 ■.2« 13^ 122 8.5 52 S3 m 27.1 22.4 

«.Tilo' m m 16.6 22.4 14.9 14:4 102 9.9 15.7 ;W .23i 2W 

Three 22.4 .242 - -24i 16.4 23.6 21.4 3.9 , 24.4 28.7 M 16i 163 

Four ■ 272 26J) 36.7 19.7 26i 27.9 24.4 272 ■ 37J1 - 363 M 21.4 

Five.; 11.0 19i 4.0 ■ . 0.5 10.6 11.4 193 19.7 4i "33 - lO- 

More ttel) five...„ 4i 8J 1.5 .K 35 611 .63 9.9. 0.9 22 - 110 

■ Total percent 100.0 1.0 ■ im . 100.0 100.0 ■ 111 10O.O MO lOOJl 1.0' 100.0 M 

No response 3.4 3.9 15 42 4.1 2.7 43 3.6 13 1.1 65 2J) 



I Entries are percentages. , ^ 



Table 6i-Distribiitions of fathers' occupate 

Total Racegroups Sexgroups ' Race/sexsubgroup s 

Occupation categories, g^o"P Black Me Male Female: Black ._ _ljti. 

Male Female Male F 



N=M5 N=304 N=341 ' N=320. Nz325 N=152 1 N=152 N=168 



Professional 1 


24 


2.0 


2J 


01 

11 


01 

2.1 








0,7 


Professional II 


3.6 




45 


2./ 


JIO 

42 


/./ 


u 


LJi 




TeclinicaL. 




nil 


91 


12 


17 






14 


23 


Managerial * . — 


, 2.6 


2.5 


11 


2.7 


2.5 


2.7 


11 


U 


• 23 


Skilled craftsman 


92 


6.9 


10.6 


n 


' 10.8 


63 


IS 


83 


m 


Laborer 


m 


21.6 


27.4 


26.0 


23.8. 


243 


183 


27.6 


m 


Clerical 


9.4 


8.3 


92- 


8.9 


. 9.6 


9.0 


.73 


' 9.0' 


9.7 


Civil servant — . 


30.3 


41.7 


22.9 


323 


■ m ■ 


442 


'38.7 


243 / 


20.7 


Homemaker 


1.0 




1.7 


0.4 


1.7 






0.7' 


'23 

o.r 


Agricultural . — 


12 


•1.0 


1.4 


12 


13 




22 


2.1 


^Self-employed 


, 13.6 


12.] 


m 


12.4 


15.0 


9.0 


172 


<14.5 


133 


Registered nurse — 


02 


, 05 




0.4 . 




0.9 






1 


* Other health pn)fessioiial 
Total percent 


0.4 




. 0.7 


0,8 








lOOil 


100.0 


100.0 


Mood 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No response — . 


24.0 


■ 


16.1 


20.6 


27.4 


, 27.0 


342 


14.9 


m 



^Entries art percentages. 

" ' .151, 



ERIC 



/ • 



Table 6?/-Distril)i(iiis if fate' occypations (Isllahassee)' 



Total Racegroups Sex^oups Race/sasubgroups 



\jroiip Black White Male. Female Blac k Mi_ 

topationcategories — ~ ~" " Male Female Male Fi 

•N=614 1=224 MM m N=325 N=M N=130 fcl35 N 

«r.J r 6J. iw ' II f~ 

Professional (I W H! ' ^ »■» 

Teciwical « Oi 5i 43 3.9 - IV " 

Managerial'""" 3.4 ISJ 183 lU 6.» 1^, ■ 22-j' ■ 

t Skilled c*rar ...... .™ 5.4 5.0 5.8 52 5.6 4; 6,0 i ,, 

Uto 2^ 2^ 5^ y 10.0, 25/ 

r i':::::: lu 33.6 u. m m m m v 

Aericultural 5,4 U W « . 2>» 5i\ 

SSw:::::: « 5^ io^« «^ .« f ^ 

r Registered nurse.-:.-- - - - " ' ~ 

J nthprhdthDrofessional..^ 13 2.5 0.C 0.9 • 13 2.0 _J0 _W ■ 



Other health professional 
Total percen 
No response 



.Total percent .100,0 100.0 100.0 1,0 100.0 100.0 .100.0 • II 

oan 473 17.0 . 26.1 28.9 , 46.8 48.5 



1 Entries are percentages. 



153 
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Table 66.--Distribytions of fathers' occupations (Arizona)' 



Occupation 
categories 



Race/sex subgroups 



Total 
group 



Race groups 



Sex groups 



Indian 



Chicano 



White 



Indians Chicano White Male Female Male Female Male Female • Male Feir 



N=798 N=405 N=202 N=191 N=385 N=413 . N=184 N=221 N=110 N=92 N-91 . N= 



Professional 1 


2.0' 


1.5- 


3.6 


,0.6 


1.9 


2.1 


12 


1.8 


2.5 


4.5 


12 


- 


Professional II . .. . 


' 5J ■ 


6.1 , 


7.1 


3.0 


6.1 


5.3 


5.8 . 


6.4 


111-'-' 


' 3.4 , 


2.3 


4 


Technical .-; 


0.9 


0.5 


12 


1.2 


0.4 


1.4 




0.9. 




2J 


12 


1 


Managerial 


1.5 


2.5 


0.6 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


3.5 






1.1 


12 


] 


Skilled craftsman . 


7.9 


3.0 


11.8 


' 10.4 


■ 8.0 


7.7 


3.5 ' 


■ th 




13.6 


11.6 


9 


Laborer 


34.7 


26.9 


43.8 


34.1 


36.4, 


33.3 


32.6 


22.7 


40.7 


46.6 • 


34.9 


34 


Clerical 


5.1 


9.1 


4.7 


12 


■5.7 


4.6 


9.3 


9.1' 


62 


'3.4 


-23 




Civil servant 


30.5 


35.5 


■19.5 


36.0 


25.7 


34.7 


26.7 


41.8 


21.0 


182 


302 


42 


Homemaker 


0,2 






0.6 


0.4 












12 




Agricultural 


' 0.2 


0.5 






' 0.4 




12 


i 










Self-employed 


. 7.5 


6.1 


7.1 


10.4 


92' 


6.0 


7.0 


.5.5 


8.6 


5.7 


\n 


I 


Registered nurse 




> 






















Other^ health 


























professional 


3,8 


8.1 


0.6 


12 


42 


3.5 


93 


7.3 




ir 


12 


1 


Total percent' .. 


/EO 
. '33.7 


,100.0 


100.0 


100.0 , 


1.0- 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1.0 


1.0 


100.0 . 


100 


No response 


52.1 


ii.r 


18.3 


34.0 


34.4 


54.0' 


50.7 


11.0 


12.0 


22.5 


15 



Occupation categories 



Professional I . 

Professional II . . . 

' Tecfinical 

.Sl'.ilied craftsman 

1^ Laborer , ._ 

Clerical ..... .......... 

Civil servant 

Homemaker 

Agricultural ,„ 

Self-eriiployed - 

Other health professional 

Total percent.,-.: 

No response 

. ■ 1 Entries are percentagei. 



Table 69.-Distribulions of molhers' occupations (Pittsburgh)' 



Total 
group 



Race groups 



Sex groups 



Black White Male Female 



Race/sex subgroups 



N=645 N=l 



White • 
Male ^Female 

N=341 N=320 N=325 HlT'N^lSZ^NdeS El73 



JIack- 

le Female' 



0.4 ■ 




0.8 


0.4 ■ 


U.4 






82 


07 

Vtl 


6J 


lit / 
. /.4 


5./ 


/.I 


OJ 


fin 


88 


3.6 


(2 


4.8 


3.8 


4.6' 


3.6 


6.0 


3.5 


33 


■ 3 .6 


2.8 
0.8^ 


1.3, 


3.8 


2.5 


2.8 


1.1 


0.9 


3.3 


,43 . 




1.5 




1.6 








•2.9 


5.8 
11.9 


6.1 


5.4 


,• 3.3 


8.3 


' 4.3 


8.0 


16 ■ 


S.7 


10.4 


13.4 


14.9 


9.1. 


12.8 


8,0 . 


172 


' io.r 


59;] 


65.2 


552 


'58.1 . 


61.1 


632 


67.3 - 


53.3 


• 572 


6.3 


3.9 


8.4 


7.5 ■ 


5.1 


5.1 


2.7 


9.8" 




12 . 


'0.4 


1.9 


1) 


0.8 


0.7 




2i 


1.4 ' 


'0.2/ 


0.4 






' 0.4 




0.9 






100.0 : 


100.0 


100.0 


1.0 


. 100.0 


1.0 


100.0 


•100.0 


100.0 


24.8 


24,3. 


25.2 


252 


23.4 


23.0, 


25.6 


292 


21.4 



15: 



t 



Table 70.-Distrii)utions of mothers' occupations (Tallahassee)' 



Total 



Race groups 



Sex groups 



Race/sexsubgroups 



Occupation categories 



group Black White Male • Female. 



Black 



White 



N=614 N=224 N=390 



\ Male Female Male hm 



GO 



Professional I 
Professional II 

Technical 

Managerial 
Skilled craftsman 



Clerical 



Agricultural 

Self-employed . 

Registered nurse,,..-.. 
Other health professional 

Laborer - 

Total percent , 

No response . .J 



Entries are percentages. , 



U.D 






nR 




t 




13 


0,& 

VfV 


inn 
1U.0 


O.H 


1U 




IL\} 




71 

hi 




^54 


U 


1 1 


U 


0.1, 


1? 
11 






39 


' 19 


3.1 


1.5 


0.6 


15 


4.5 . 


22 


12 


13 




3,1 


23 


35 


3.7 


2.8 


■ 4.4 


12 


3.9 


,■ 3.7 




313 


48.7 


43.5 


■ 13.9 


35.& 


29.8 


46.1 . 


512 


2.J 


92 




13 


3.7 


4.4 


, lOJ 






142 


382 


'4.5" 


113 


163 


333 


41.7 


.' 46.1 


3.1 


202 


4.6 


■ 252 


• 24:4 


16.7 


4.4 


4.8 


27.9 


22JI 




23 * 


• 0.6 


1.4 


'4.9 


, / 22 


i 2.4 


13 




0.1 




03^ 




03, 






i 


' ; 0.6 


0.7 


,0.7 


0.6 


02 


0.8 




12 


0.6 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


100.0 


io 


1.0 


100.0 


1.01 


100.0 


27.5, 


42.4 ' 


19.0 


31.0 


243 


52.1 


35.4 


2i;o 


161 



15o 



Table'lL-Distriliutions of motliers' occupations (Arizona) ' 

Race/sexsobgroups 

""Total / ■Racegroiips " "sigrQups Indian ■ Chican o ffiite 

, Occupation ^^o^P I ndians Chicano White' Male Female M ale ^^^i_}^J^^!!?\LJ^Ll^ 

. "Tai:405 m N=191 N=385 N=ill3 N=:W N::22I N=ll() NdZ M NrlO 

Professional I 02 0.3' - - 01 Or - - - - 

Professional II 3.0 2.1 5.6 0.6 32 2.8 32 23 6.1 53 1.1 - 

■ Technical 15 03 3.4 U 03 2.8 - , 0.8 12 53 « 3.? 

Managerial 03 - , 1.1 - 0.6 - - - 2.4 - - ' - 

Skilled craftsman IJ 03 5.1 0.6 12 22 - 0,8 49 53 . ^ 12 

I Laliorer 2.4 1.0 3.4 4.0 2.0 2.8 0.6 1.5 3.7 32 32 « 

^ Clerical 4.1 4.5 5.6 23 35 4.4 ' 32 6.0 4.9 63 42' - 

. Civil sert 18.8 124 232 232 18.9 W U 9.8 19.5 263 232 232 

■ Homemaker 4J2 47.1 40.7' 54.8 40.4 54.5 342 624 39.0 42.1 , 53.1 561 

'■-""flgriciJltural ^ 2.7- 0.7 6i 23 2.9 2.5 0.6 01. 9^ 42 , 1.1 IT 

Self employed 03 0.7 - - - 0.6, 1.5 - 

Registered nurse - ~ - - - - - " -"^ - 

Other health . > 

.professional 17.9 29.9 5.r 10.7 26.7 8.4 43.7 133 ■ 8.5 2.1 13.7, 73 

y Total percent EO 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1.0 1.0 100.0 100.0 

No response.. W 28.9 7.4 12.6' 132, 25.4 152 403 9.1 5.4 143 IIH 



' Entries are pertenlages. ' 

4 



15? 



ERJC 



Table distributions of fathers' education (Pittstiurgh )' 

To5 ^R acegroops" Se/groups " jace^exsubgroups ^ ■ 

group Black White-.. Male tale . Black • White 

Anioiitit of education — " ~Male • Female • Male- Femj 

'N=645 N=1 N=:341 N=320 N=325 ^jrisf^HO^T^ 



HI 'years. 

12 years 

Some college' ..;: 

Cillege graduate 

(Graduate school 

"Total percent 

No response 

'Entries are percentages. 



12.8 


12.0 


13.3 


9.9 


15.5 • . 


102 


13.8 


9.7 


^164 


24.5 


24.1 


24.0 


253 


23.4 . 


27.7 


21.5 


23.6 


'24.0 


512 


52.4 


50.6 


54.6 


48.4 


52.6. 


523 


55.8 


462 


6.1 


' 6.4 


' J.1 


53 


82 


■ 5.1 


7.7 


55 


9$ 


• 4.1 


. 3J 


4.4 


3.9 


43 


3.6 


3.8 


42 




OJ 


• . OJ 


0.6 


10 


03 


0.7 


0.8 


12, 




100.0 ■ 
7.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1.0 


1.0 


100.0. 


100.0 


ED 


■122 


32 


6.5 


41 


9.9 


14.5 


3.5 


n 



Table 73.-Distributions of fathers' educition (Tallahassee)' 



Total Racegroup s Sexgrou ps Race/sex subg rou|3S . . 

group Black Whit e Male Female ' Black White 

Amount of education ■ : ~~~Maie Female- Male ?m 

, N=614 .N=224, N=390 N=289 N::325 -gj—gi^^gr^ 

8 years or fewer 7.6 

9-11 years 
12 years 

1-3 years college 143 

College graduate - 
Graduate school 
Total percent 
No response ....... 

'Entrwsarepefcentages. 



7.6- 


15.0' 


3.8, 


6.7 


8.4 


11.6 


18.0 


' 3.9. 


3.8 


l;i 


25.6 


52' 


' 12.6 


•. 9.9 


26.1 


24.6 


7.7 . 


2.7 


262 


33.8 


22.9 


27.5 


24.9 


362 • 


32.6 


243 


.• 212 


143 


102 


16.1 


123 


161 


102' 


102 


133 


19,0 


26,4 


10.0 


332 


29.4 


•■ 235 


13.0, 


9.0 


35.4 


./31.0: 


143'' 


1 4.4 


18.8 


11.5 


15.8 


2.9 


5.6 , 


.15.5 ■ 


.223 


,00.0 i 


' 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


\W 


100.0 


100.0- 


100.0; 


EO 


14.8 


• 292 


6.6 • 


132 


16.0 


26.6 


31.5' 


•72 


. 5.6 



- * Table ?UDistril)Ulioiis of fate' e^^^^^^^ 

. ^ /Hace/sexsubgroups 

Total Race groups / ' M^j.- 

Amount of education^jroupj^ 

N=?98 Nd05 N=2i;2 N=191 N=385 N=413 M=221 NdlO N=92 N=91 N-K 



8 years or fewer 4/j 


coo 


tic 


m 




'lo.o 


tin fi 






jj/ 










12.1 


194 


• 144 


' 209 


14.9 


254 


10.1 


14.5' 


113 


m 


12 years 215 


19.7' 


18.8 


^ 27.1 


24.9 


18.3 


24.6 


14.9^ 


a.3. 


15.8 


2S3 


u 


Some college 8,7 


* 6.1 ■ 


6.7 


■ 14.1 


8.8 


8.6 


7.9 


4,4 


5.6 


7.9 


13.4 


IM 


College graduate 4.8 


1.7 


.4.8 


8.8 


6.0 


3.6 


2.6 


03 


6.7 


■'2.6 


Si 


ii 


Graduate school - - 














J: 










Total percent 1.0 


100.0 


100.0 


\m 


;100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


\m\ ' 


100.0 


1.0 


1.0 ■ 


looi; 


No response 29.6 


43.7 


18.3 


. 11.0 


\ 26.0 


32.7 


38.0 


,48.4\ 


19.1 


17.4 


9.9 




I Entries are percentages. 








\ . 

















. / Table IS-Background ioformation: Mothers' education (Pittsburgli) ' 



Total Race groups \ Sex g roups \_ Race/sex subgroups 



Amount of education 


group • 


•Black 


Jhite^ 


\iyiale 


Female 


Black 


White 




N=304 


N=34l 




N=325 ■ - 


Male 


\ Female 


Male 


Femali 




N=545 


' N=320 




\N=152 


1=168 


[Ml 


8 years or fewer 


, n 


6.5 • 


U 


4.3 


10.1 . 


% 


\9.3 


4.9 


m 


9-11 years 


'24.7 


25.5' 


23.9 


22.0 


27.3 


21.7 


29.3 


22.6 


24.8 




, 57.7 


55.8 


58.6 


622 


53.6 


60.9 


52.9 


. '62.8 


552 


Some college 


"7^ 


8.6 


5.7 


7.9 


6.5 


11.6 


■ .y 


4.9 


■ 6.7 


College graduate 


2.9 


2.2 


3.6 


3.3 , 


2.6 


14 


2;9 ■ 

■ 1 


4.9 


2.4 


Graduate school - 


02 


0.4 




0.3 




0.7 










1.0 


100.0 


10O.O ■ 


1.0' • 


100.0 


. 100.0 




100.0 


\m 


No response , 


6.8 


8.6 


5.3' 


6.5 


6.9 


9.2 ■ 


• 1.9 


•4.1 • 


6.3. 



'.Entries are percentages. 




Table ] Wackgroond infonnatlon: WotHers' education (Tallahassee^ 

' Sexgroups 



Amount of education 



Total Racegroupj 

group Black fie Male 'Female 



Race/sex subgroups 

- - - - — ir— ■■- ■— ■ 



Black 



Male Female 

N=614 N=224 N=390 Nr289 N=325- "-gf— fjgf 



tite_^ 
'Female 



8 years or fewer 
Ml' years 

12 years 

1-3 years college 
College, graduate 
Graduate school 



No resoonse 



44 


8.9 


1.6 


3.9 


v'5:0v 


93 


16.0 


31.1 


14 


12.8 


18J 


• 28.0 


314 


32.6 


■ 14 


41.6 ■ 


33.7 


34.7 


15.5 


10.0 


12.9 


15.? 


153 


12.0 


18.1 


116 


21.8 


20.6' 


■ 16.0 


12.0 


1.1 


4.9 


9.8 


5.3 


8.] 


4.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1.0 


100.0 


85 


15.9 


43 


9.3 


7.7 


. 202 



33.6 
■ 31:0 
.8.j 
115 

4^ 

100.0 
13.1 



0.5 
53 
45i 



2.7 

353 
I9i 



m 

5i 
100.0 
4.1 



133 

\m 

4.1 



en 
to 



Table I7.-Backgroui)d informatipn: Mothers' education (Arizona)' 



Race/sex subgroups 



Total 



Racegroups , Sexgroups 



Indian 



160 



Amount of education , group yians Chicano lite Male Female Male Female^ 
"13flh405 N=202 N=191 N=385 S=413 N=184 Ol 

8 years or fewer 
9-ll.years . 

12 years, 

Some college — 
College graduate 
Graduate scfiool 

Total percent 

No response 

1 Entries are percentages. 



Chica no _W)ije _ 
Male 'F emale ' l^ale Jjjgjj 
N=110 N=92 M NslOC 




Table ]8.-Distril]Utions of post-high school plans-financial (Pittsburgh)' 



Total 

Amount of own financial group 
support required after 



Race groups Sex groups 



Race/sexsubgroups 



Blacli Wliite Male Female 



eiack 



White 



ligh school graduation Nr645 N=l Nr320 N=325 



Wale Female Male Fenale 
N::l52 N=152 m Mil 



M 
03 







, 0.1 


1^ 




0.1 




15 






One-fourth 


■22.1. 


17.9 


25.5 ^' ■ 


. 15.9 


24.7 


132 


23i 


252 


253 


One-half 


26.1 


26.0 


m 


m 


23.7 


.27.8 


243 


28.4 


235 


Three-fourths 


. 23.8 


25J 


22.0 


23.8 


23.7 


28.5 


22.7 


19.4 


24 J 


All L,. 


28.0 


303 


26.1 


32.4' 


. 27.8 


30.5 


28.0 


27.0 


253 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


mo 


' lOOJ) 


100.0 


mo 


■mo 


1003 


No response 


6.0 


6i 


5.6 


3.7 


'83 




13.1 


7.1 


43 . 


'Entries in percentages. 



Table I9.-Distributions of post-high school plans-financial (Tallahassee)' 



Total 



Race groups 



Seiigroups 



Race/sexsubgroups 



Black 



lite 



Amount of own financial 'group Black W hite Male Female 

support required after — \ 1^ FeiS Mal e • Feina le 

high school graduation n=614 N=224 N=390' N=289 N^325 y^rgj — N^30"" N-195 "N=195 



, None 

One-fourth 

'Onehalf 

Three-fourths 



Total percent 
No response 



15.5 


10.4- 


18.5 ■ 


11.7 




43 


13.8 


15.4 


. 215 


23.9 


17i 


27.4 


• 21.5 


M 


13.8 ■ 


20.8 


251x 


a? 


42.0 . 


42.8 " 


415 


47.4 


• m 


. 510 


37.7 


45.6^ 


\ 37.4 


16.4 


■25.4 


113 


173 


'15.7 


26.6 


. 24.6 


12.8 




2.1 


• 3.6 


13 


' 2.1 


i2.1 ' 


43. 


3.1 


1.0 


15 ■ 

ioo,oN 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


W,0 


mo 


mo 


9.0 


15,1 


4.9 


11.8 


6.5 


23.4 


10.8 


62 


, 3.4 



' Entries in percentages. 



Table aOr-Distriliotions of posthigh school plans-financial (Arizona)^ 



Race/sexsubgTQups 

fSfi "Tt^^ nian Chicane viT" 

required after high group Indians chicano Wliite Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 

school graduation nibS150=2()2 N=191 N=385 N=413 Nrl84 N=221 -NdlQ- N=92 NrSl NdOQ 

6.6 93 33 - 13.1 

lU 14.8 133- 15.1 121 

29J 135 34.4 26J '263 

18.4 263 21.1 273 222 

31.1 352 273 302 263' 

100.0 • 100.0 looj) . 100.0 ■ \m 

4.1 13 ' 22 55 lJ) j 



I Entries in percentages. . .'^ 

H • - 

^ Table filr-Dlstribulions of post-high school plans-careers (Pittsburgh) 



Total Racegroups Sexgroups Race/sexsubgroups 



162 



/ 


group 


Black 


White 


Male 


Female 


Black 




J 


fiite . : 


College and career decisions' 


N=645 


N=304 


N=341 

/ 


N=i20 




Male.. 


fjemale 


Male 


Female 




N=325 - 


N=152 


N=152 


N=168 


M=173: 


Do you plan to attend college 
after, higb school? 


542 • 


602 


f 

49.0 


59.1 


495 


66.4 " 


533 . 


52.4 


' ■'t; 

•45J 


If you Went to college do you 




















, think you would be success- 


74.6 


783 


713 


723 


763 

71.1 ' 


4 

77.0 ^ 


793 


m 


73.4. . 


Have you made a firm career 


63.6 


653 


61.6 


55.9 


553 . 

t 


763 


563 





» Entries in percentages answering yes to questions. 



ERIC 



None 


7.4 ■ 


7.9 


6.6 


7.0 


73 


73 


93 


One-Wh 


12.7 


113 


14.1 


133 


113 


133 


8.4 


One-h^l 


27.4 


10 


232 


263 


24.7 


'293 


303 


Three-fourths 


233 


22.6 


242 


24.9 


27.4 


193 


273 


AH 


29.0 


27.9 


313 


28.1 


283 


292^ 


• 242 


Total percent 


■ mo 


mo 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No response , — 


... 3.1 


3.7 


2.0 


■ 3.1 


3.4 


23 


33 



Table 8L-Distributions of post-liigh school plans-ca reers (Tallahasscel j 

Total Racegroups Sexgroups . Race/sexsubgroups J 

group' Black White Male female Black. Wliite i 

College and career decisions' ' ' IS Female Male Female-^ 

N=6M N=224 N=390 N=289 N=325 "n-M '1^-130 N-195 N=195' 



Do you plan to attend college 
after high school? 


. 752 


642 


812 75.4 


75.1 681 


615 


7911 841 


If you go to college do you 
think you'll be successful?. 


82J 


153 


365 84.4 


812 M 


723 


86.7 872 - 


Have you made a firm career 


515 


65.0 


443 48.1 


55.7 63^ 


662 


40.0 48J ; 



J Entries in percentages answering yes to questions. 



H 
01 



Table 83.-Distributions of posi-high school plans-careers (Arizona) 



01 • • Race/sexsubgiaups 

Total Racegroups Sexgroups Indian Chicano lite 
dttislons^' •g^°"P Indians Chicano White Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 



Do you plan to 




i 




















1 


attend college. 




















593 


625 




. after high schodi?. 


65.5. 


■ 642 


m 


61.8 


641 


66^ 


593 


\ 67 5. 


72J 


If you go to college 


























" do you think you'll 


















• 


685 




t 


be successful? — 


m 


632 


75.7 


80.6 • 


743 


671 


641 


■,62.4 


'813 


85J 


Have you made a 
























4 


firm career 










^ ■ 










435 


385 




decision? ^ 


441 


412 . 


485 


45i 


405 


475 


342 


471 


52J 


52.0 



» Entries in percentages answering yes to questions. 
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Table M.-Baclsground information: Frsquency of career coonseling (Pittsburgh) 



Number of times talked 
with counselor' 



Total 
group 



Race groups 



Sex groups 



Race/sexsubgroups 



Black White Male Female 



Black 



lite 



Mal e' Temale Male Fenialj 
N=645 N=:304 N=341 N=320 N=325 " ^=152 N=168 MTi 



Once 

Twice 

Three times 

Four times 

Five times 1 

More than five times 
Percent no response 



10.0 




11.0 


8.1 


12.1 


5.4' 


132 , 


105 . 


113 


m 
47.4 


.232 


32J . 


272 


28.4 


205 


25.7 . 


m \ 


3U 


B 


592 


46.7 


48:o 


331 


m 


m 


572 


62J 


m 


]5J 


615-' 


v64.0\ 


46.6 


5Z8 


763 . 


743 


m 


m 


80.9 


682 


69.6^' 


55.4 


58'4 


81.0 


'805 


•mo 


\m 


100.0 


100.0 


mo. 


mo 


mo 


lOOD 


lOOD 


7.9' 


■3.9 


■ 11.5 


83 

t 


7.6 


2.6 


53 


13i 


9J 



^Entries are tiimijilative percentages. , 



Table 85.-&atiKgroiiiid information: Frequency of career-counseling (Tallahassee) 



Number of times talked 
with counselor' 



Total 
gromp 



Race groups 



.Sexgroups 



Black White Male Female' 



Black 



Race/sexsubgroups ; 
, While • - 



N=614 N=224 N=390 ,N=289 N=325 



Male __ Female Male Ferrgl 
N=130 N=195 N=B 





283 


213 


■ 34.5' 


29.7 






49.4 


.36,8 


60.6. 


-502 ' 






70.8 


563 


842 


75.6 


66.8 
762 




78.5 


672 


88.6 


815 


More than five times 


m 


74.1 


89.6 


83.7 


81.6 


Percent of no response — 


100.0 


.100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


' mo 



235 


20.0 


343 


351 


418 


343 


572 


m 


65.7 


■ 495 


83.9 


U ! 


.732 . 


623' 


87.7 


903' 


|74.7 


733 


89.6 


903*. 


mo 


m.0 


100.0^ 


.100.0 



1 Entries are cumulative percentages. 



Table 86.-Backgrouiitl information: Frequency of career coinselinii (Adzonal 



talked witli. 



; Oncei....-:...- .33j' 38,r 3U 3W 32^..,1^3^^ i^' ^fl 

W T»|ce . 55,9 « « 53,1 :. . 513 - 542 61.4 , S8,4. 45S _442 : ;£6 , | 

•lite": fis^' ■ '0 ■ 'S'S 86r . ;i | 

. Four times .„..,_ 82,1, M W . 80,5 , , 8W • 80,0 92,1 . J8,9 , ■ W, ; . 



More'tta Wmes Mj'' 869 • 82,0 . 83,2. ; 88,2, 8U ■ W , 81,] 83 

----- w- w . w « * ™^ ™ iw - li ; m, m l: A 



I Entries are cumulative percentages. 
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Table SL-Exposure to hospitals and [lealth career motlels (Pittsburgh) ' 



Total 
group 



Racegroiips' SexgroupiS 



\ Race/sex subgroujfs 



to health'- careers 



Black White Male-/ Female 
— ^ — — - 



Black 



, „ „ Male Fefnaii? M ale -^ Feir 

N=645 N=M M m N=325 jj;ia~N=152 Hd63 T. 



White 



; Have'you ever done volunteer , • 
work in a hospital? U 
Jould^you. ,do jolunteer-WorL—^ 
. in a hospital? ...u 



01, Would you work in a .hospital; 

00 ; 



■ Do'.you personally know arty 

■ . RN's? 

.Do you^ personally know -any 
• WS. 

Do you personally 'know any 

dentists? 

, Would you like a career as an 

■; RN? 



10.9 ,'12.5 'l-r m . 5.3 16.4 



64.9 \ ■■76.3 

65.2' 68.5 

49.7 • '^' 52.0 

38.4 , ks 

• i 

' 15.9 



53.5 
62.9 
47.8 



12.8 



10.9 

# 

5^.3 
58.4 
51.2 
36.6 

,3.1 



25.8 



72.0 
48.3 
40.3 
24.9' 



112 
75.0 
59.2 
56.6 
36.8 
5.3 



3.6 



21.8 
77.0' 
77.0 
47.4 
34.9 

! 

26i 



n 



\ 



m 



46.4 



36.3 

i 

12 



., 1 Entries in percent of students answering yes to exposure questions. 



Table eS-Exposure to liospitals,aii(l health.career modsls (Tallahassee)' 

> ■ _ _ 

Total ' fiaceBTOups Sexpps ' Race/sex s».;wj ; 

m "Black lite Male , Female '■ Black . Wte :l 

f ""'TiT,.rr'' — — r— Tale Female Male Fera 

Have you ever done volunteer ^ ' " ^ ' nc oc 

work in a hospital? , 8.8. 1.0 8J 3.5 • 13.5 ■'5.3 115 2.5 

.. . WoWd you do /Volunteer work y • . > ^.^ , 

in- a hospital? IS-^ 19.5 ; 18.3' 9.3^ .m — 13L_aL-:^ 



(0 



en Would you work.'in a hospital 

. for pay? - . — 

'Do 'yod personally know any 

\ V, '.registered nurses 

Do you personally know any 

doctors?:" — 
Do you personally know any 

dentists?:-.-.-- 

Would you like a career as a 



58.3 


' \in 


, 49.5 




63.7 ■ 


'68.1 ■ 


77.7 


44.6 


6W 


562 , 


63:9 


, 53.6 . 


■98.8 ■ 


' 44.7' 


65.4 


57.9 


55.0 


40.3' 


, 62.8 • 


, 55.4 


'53.5- 


■:41.5 


'39.2 


6?-l 




'29.4' 


56.0 


. 44.6 ' 


47.1 , 


■ 2^5 


33.1 


54.4 


19.4 ■ , 


11 


12.0 


5.9, 


.,31.4 


,12.8 


. 46.9 


., 2.6' 



' Entries in percent ofstudents answering yes to exposure, questions, ' 



\ II 

Table 89.-Ei(posure to hospitals and liealtli career mop (Arizona) ' 



■ Race/sexsubgroiips 



Questions related to jotal Rac egroops Sex gr oups , // Indi an C hicane White 
exposure to tiealth groupo 'gir'ChicanQ White Male Female l,|i rFeinal e ' Male Female Male' Fema 
"^^^^^ "WN=405 N=202 a N=385 ^=40=184 N=221 N=110 N=92 N=91 N=l( 



6.0 23/ ^ 48 ^28.5 ; 7.3 lil 6.6 22.( 



Have you ever done 
' volunteer work in . 

a hospital? 152 11.0 10.4 

jMimiu:- 



0) 

. 0 



volunteer work in 

a hospital? 26.8 . 30.4 * 282 _ 17.8 .16.6 //36.3 15.0 , 43.0 23.6 



Would you work in a • 
; hospital for pay?- 69.3 76.0 74.7 
Doyou'persoa3')y 
know any 



•.; registered nursesL , 42.1 ■■35.8, 41.6 ' ^1.3 3418 , 48.9 22.5 , 42.1 36.4 



s?. 29;7 232 

Do you personally ^ 

. know any dentists? 192 17.8 16.8 24.6 f 
Would you like a ; 

career as a \ 

registered nurse?- ■ 26.9 36.5 



393 29.3 30.0 23.^ 




20.1'^W~T7^-J6.4 



11.0 . 24.( 



492 ''63.6// 74:6/ 642 ■ 85.r , 74.5 '75.0' 472 




31.8 35.9 ;38.5 W 
17.4 20.9. i 



8.6 59.7 • 7.3 37.0 '6.6 



Table 90;-Reasons far rejecting RN careers (Tallahassee)' 



Sex groups 



Reasons given 



Total ' Racegfoups , 

group Black White Male Female ■ Blacj 



flace/sex subgroups 



No interest 

Other career choice - ; 

Female occupation 

Squeamishfiess 

Too much education required, 

Total percent „. 

No response 



Male Female: Male ' Feiraj 
N=6H N::224 N=390 , N=289 .N=325 n9rj5 f"N=195 - N=lj 



24i 
16.5 



20.9 
13.8 

20.1 25.6 

29.3 232 

:W 9.9 



mo 

29.0 



100.0 
47.0 



18J 
12.4 . 


25.5 


15.4 


28.6 


1? 


12.1 , 


15.9 


15.8 


172 


"20.0' 


tl 




492 




30.8 


10.0 


44.1. 


. 32, 


'M 
172 


18.1 


IIJ 


21.5 . 


:32 . 


100.0 


1.0 


' ioo:o 


100.0 


100.0 


192 


20.1 


36.9. 


, 492 


53.4 



24.4 
10.7 



149 

\m 

13.8 



5lJi. 

M 
m 
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' Entries are percentages. 

Table 91."Reasons for rejecting RN careers (Arizona)' 

( ^ 1,1,11 I III II I ' ' ' II " — - " ' ^ 

— — ~ I ' . , ■ Race/SBSUligMIB - 4 

" W 'HacegrouDs ■ Sexpps. Indian Chicano mtj 

Reason wn m Indians r.hir»nn. Whit. Matejemale Male Female Male Female Male Fern 

■ ■ TgrNSsTeTfclll N=385 Niffii, N=1M N=22r N=110 N=91 M 

No interest M:,..'13; ' '^^ ^M^^^^n^ ' n ' S I 

tocarecrchoice. 132, 113 145 , 15,0 12,5 !« U ' ' 2 

Femaleoccupation: 31l\ 35,4 I 23,8 523 .15 m i « • « ^ j 

Squeamste 221 22J 183 238 63 ' «2 87 . W^. 2J , 54 :| 

Too much education , ,' ^ " ; ,■ ' , ,' ^ 

Nores^se..._- 382 / ffi «2,1 23,0 25,4 -S U .251 583. 3U H3 18J^..,a 

1 Entries are percentages. 



VII. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CURRENT 
FINDINGS AND PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

Over the past decade health researchers have^ recognized, the 

jTPPHjFdT^ ore definitive data than were currently available con- 

cerning those factors v/hich lead students to choose' or reject 
careers in nursing. Although considerable information has been 
obtained about the characteristics of students who choose nursing, 
careers (Knopf, 1972, 1975), less attention has been focused "on 
the attitudes, and knowledge ofi nursing among 'the general high 
school student population. Those studies which did address the *^ 
issue were limited in one or more of the following ways: (1) they 
sampled only a select student group (i.e., white males, white fe- 
males; (2) the sample populations were confined to a single region 
of the country; and/pr (3) a. limited njjfmber of attitudinal vari- 
ables were measiTred. This investigatioji was unique in that the 
objective was to ascertain and compare a wide range of knowledge': 
and attitudes of nursing held by a laige heterogeneous sample of : 
high school students (i.e., blacks, whites, American Indians and 
Chicanos).drawn from diverse regions of the country. The results 
reported ^ove confirm several previous findings, support soriie 
previously unsupported assumptions, provide new findings not pre- 
viously reported, and refute some conjectures. • 

It has been established that males reject .nursing as a viable 
career because they, perceive it as a £emale-related occupation ( Vaz, 
1968) . The results of the; present investigation confirm those find- 
ings, thus increasing our confidence that the survey instrument 
employed here, Wcis indeed a valid measure oi student attitudes 
and perceptions of nursing.^ 

Although no documentation tois foimd in the literature, it is 
generally assumed that females/reject nursing careers primarily 
because of their aversion to morbidity. Our findings clearly indicate ' 
that this conjecture is valid. It has also been reported (Scheinfeldt. 
and her associates, 1967, 1970) that many minority group, stuv 
dents are unprepared academically to pursue nursing educcitioii. 
Our findings generally support this conclusion but also clarify the 
situation somewhat According to students self reports of ^he 



courses they have taken, approximately half said they had not 
taken algebria or chemistry although most had taken-^biology. This 
problem was not unique to minority group students, however. Stu- 
dents, from all ethnic groups tended to avoid chemistry, and thus 
it appears that high school students in general, regardless of ethnic 
background, are not sufficiently prepared to pursue nursing educa-. 
tion. Also speculated, but not substantiated 'i^ the literature, is 
the notion that exposure to RN models increases the probability 
that a student Will choose nursing as a career. A finding of this 
-investigation^ showed that students who indicated they: were-per^, 
sonally acquainted with an RN "rated the RN more positively on 
all. scales than students who were not personally acquainted with 
an RN^ These findings provide strong support for ^hose (Winder, 
1971; Scheinfefdt, 1967; Lande, 1966; Taylor and Richtcr, 1969) 
who posit a positive link between personal acquaintance with an 
RN and the desire to become aaRN: 

Several hew and as yet unreported findings emerged from thia 
investigation. Previous research had failed to describe with any 
clarityj the stereotypic images students hold of nursing tasks. Our 
findings clearly showed that, regardless? of race, seX or geographic 
region, students hold very strong stereotypes of professional niirs* 
ing duties. HospitaLduty nurses v/ere incorrectly perceived as per- 
forming relatively low-ski !l-level health care tasks that are usually 
delegated to LPNs (e.g., taking temperatures and blood pressures). 
While stude^ rated the tasks they thought nurses performed ^ 
positively/our findings indicated that they have more positive pei^- 
ceptions^f/the tasks nurses said they actually performed. Nowhpre 
in the^erature has this finding been previously reported. Anaddi- 
tiona/finding of this investigation, not previously reported, is that 
stu(ients think nursing has many desirable job attributes /as indi- 
cated by the high job desixability ratings obtained /from, the 
semantic differential subscales. / 

When should recruitment ^and guidance program^4)e initiated? 
Previous studies have indicated that the formation of desire for 
nursing careers among females occurs in. the. early teens. Nothing 
in our study addressed, this problem and we are not in a position 
' to either support or refute this finding. Jt d^es Jiot necessarily fol- 
I low\that thk is the proper time to recruit people into nursing 
careers/ since response to recruitments/efforts^ can be bas^d on 
entirely different factors than response to 'spontaneous factors. 
Programmatically, there is some difficulty in holding onto recruits 
for 5 or more years if they have Jk/een recruited so early. There- 



fore, maybe the question resolves into how late in their high school 
careers can students be recruited? 

To answer this question we halve provided a couple of insights 
not previously available in the literature. First, we have been able 
to demonstrate that fewer than 14 percent, of all students (with 
little variation among the race/sex subgroups) feel that they have 
firm, fixed, choices of careers other than nursing. Thus a large 
amount of students are available as a- target group for a recruit- 

' ment and guidance program even if we further exclude another IT- 
percent to 21 percent who claimed they were notlnterested in such 

- a car^^r Sec e n^lyr^vo hav e sho wn -t-ha t - most students co u l d b c =^- 
come academically prepared if we could vecriiit them by the end 
of their junior year, i 

Thus, it is felt that, in addition to making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the literature on minority attitudes toward and knowledge 
of nursing careers, we have also established a sufficient basis for 
a formulation of a meaningful recruitment and guidance program: 
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OMB CLEARANCE NUMBER 6§-S7a057 
EXPIRESi 06/30/73 



, . •.• . . K ■ ■ r 

SURVEY OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS' 
OPINIONS ON CAREERS 




INTRODUCTION 

The National institutes of Health and the. AmdHcan Institutas for Retearch are 
conducting thit tu?vey to find out what^high tdiool seniors think about various 
caraers. Your cooperation in filling out this siirvay will be a help to future stU' 
dents who are seeking Information about Kirther schooling and specific career 
fields, . / 



r 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

We want to get your opinion about some occupations and professions. One occupation appears 
at the top of each of the following pages. Each page contains a list of word pairs. 

' Your task is to pick out the word that best represents your personal, true feelings about the 
f pb -You will be presented with a series of broken lines with word pairs at either end. Place an X 

• somewhere along the line depending on which word in the pair more closely describes your leeimgs 
•about the job. For example one of the lines wU^look like this: | 

• EASY WORK J. : ^ : — ^^^RD WORK 

tf you feel that the job you are asked to rate is closely related to on^ of the words in the pair, place 

• an X on one of the lines as follows: .1 

MECHANIC (Sample Job) 
If you think that the mechanic has an easy job, place an X at the end of the line nearest 
"Easy Work". 

EASY WORK . X : : _J^^^p HARD WORK 

Butjf you think that he has a hard iob^lacl^??^at tN^Ifid of the line nearest "Hard Work". 

(hard) . 

EASY WORK . • \ - ^^__: X .HARD WOIhK 




If you feel that me5)b isam^e^s/, place an X in the space next to the end space as follows: 

i V— 1 (a litTle easy) i • 

EASY WORK J< : ^ : = _HARDWORK 

Or, if you feel that the job is a little hard, place an X in the space next to the end space on the 
other side of the scale, as follows: . 

(tiiWeiiard) . - , = 

EASY WORK _„ : ^-^ ^ = = ^ ■ —HARD WORJJ 

And finally, if you consider the occupation to be /jewfraMthat both sides of the scale are ei/wa// 
associated with the job) or if the word pair seems completely unrelated* to the job, place an X inAhe 
middle space, as follows 

EASY WORK 

Please make yourludgmunts on lt\e basis of what you think tiisse jobssre )ilie. There arc no 
correct answers. We want your first'im'pressions - your immediate feelings. Do not worry or puzzle 
' over individual items, but do not be careless. Be surs you put only ons X ior each pair jf words. 



DO NOT TURN BACK TO ANY PREVIOUS PAGE." ^ " . GO IMMCDlATeLYTC TH£ NEXT PAG£ 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 



High Pay 



Low Pay 



Little education 
needed 



Personally 
unrewarding 



Low staitus 
occupation 



Typically 
a woman's ' 
occupation 



poringwork 



CKaUenging 



Few opportunities 
for advancement 



Good w '•king, 
hours 



Chance to 
supervise* self 



Easy work 



5- have no desire 
to enter this 
profession 



Lot of education 
needed 



Personally 
rewarding 



: High status 
J occupation 







.-1 2 3.4 

00 NOT TURN BACK TO ANY PREVIOUS PAGE. 

3 



a fnah s 
:cupation 



Enjoyable work 
Unchaltenging 



Many opportunities 
for advancement 

y 



Poor working 
hours 



No chance to 
supervise self 



Hard Vi^ork' 



.1 have a strong 
desire to enter 
this profession 



13 z 



14 5 



■ -V 



GO IMMEDIATELY TO THE NEXT PAGE 



1 



REGISTERED NURSE 



H\qb Pay 



Little education 
needed 



Personally 
unrewarding 



Low status 
occupation 



typically 
a woman's 
occupation 

. .■• • / 



Boring work 

Challenging 

. Few opportunities 
^ for advancement 



Good working 
hours 



Chance to 
supervise self 



Easy work 



I have no desire 
to enter this 
profession 



5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


I 


2 


3 , 

■ V 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 




5 


4 


\,'- 






1 


2 






5 








2 


1 1 


1 


2 


3 


.4 


5 


5 


• 4 


3 


2 


1 

/ 


5 


'4 


3 


Z- 




5 


4 


3 


2 


./ 


1 


2 


3^ 


4 


5 



Low Pay 



Loi of educatioJ^ 
needed 



Personally 
rewarding 



High status 
■occupation 




icupation 



Enjoyable- work 



Unchallenging i. 



Many opportunities 
for advancement'- 



Poor working 
hours 



No chancs to 
supervise self 



Hard Work 



I have a strong 
dssire to enter 
this profession 




29 



DO NOT TURN BACKJO.ANY PREVIOUS PAGE. 



GO IMMEDIATELY TO THE NEXT PAGE 



SECRETARY (WithXhorthand) 



High Pay 



Little education 
needed 



Personally 
unrewarding 



Low status 
occupation 



Typically 
a woman's 
occiipatiori 



Boring work 
Challenging 




Few opportunirie? 
for advancement — 



Good working 
hours 



Chance to 
supervise self 



Easy work 



S have no desire 
to enter this 
profession 



5 4 3 2 1 


12 3 4 


5 


.1 . 2 . 3 4 


5 


/ . i 





Low Pay 

\ 

Lot of education 

needed—-^ — 





Personally 
rewarding 



High status 
occupation 



T'^oaJJ^ 
e maw's ^ 
cupatibn 



— — : Enjoyable work 



1 * 2 3 \4 

/ 

00 n6t turn back to any previous page. 



Unchallenging 



Many opportunitie 
■for advancement 



Poor working 
hours 



No chance.to 
supervise self 



Hard work 



I have a strong 
desire to enter - 
this profession 



CO iMMEDIATEL Y TO THE NEXT PAGE 



LAUNDRY WORKER 



High Pay 



Little education 
needed 



Personally 
unrewarding 



Low status 
occupation 



Typically 
a woman's 
occupation 



Boring work 



Challenging' 



Few opportuniuietj 
for advancerT'Cnt _ 



Good working 
hours 



Chance to 
supervise self 



Easy work 



[Jh^we no desire 
'to enter/this 
profession 




1 2 * 





4 5 



Lew P^Y 



Lot education 
need«?-:1 



Personally 
rewarding 



High status 
occupation 



^jfcally 
ociuj&^tlon 



..Enjoyable work 
unchallenging 



Many opportunities 
for advancement 



Poor working' 
hours 



No chance to 
supervise self 



Hard work 



1 have a 
desire to enter 
this profession 



o 
z 
o 

Q 

51 lu 




DO NOT TURN BACK TO ANY PRE\ 



lOUS PAGE. 



-PO IMMEDIATEL V TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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MEDJCAL DOCTOR (Intern) 



• High Pay 



Little education 
needed 



Personally 
unrewarding 



Low status 
occupation 



Typically 
a woman's 
occupation 



Boring work 
ChalJenging 



Few opportunities 
■ for advancement . 



Good working 
hours ' 



Chance to 
supervise self' 



Easy work 



I have no desire 
tp.enter this 
^ profession 




Low Pay 



Lot of' education 
needed 



Personally 
rewarding 



High status 
occupation 






a fUan s 
icupation 



Enjoyable work 



\ • 



Unchalienging 



'Many opportunities 
for advancement 



Poor working 
hours 



, No chance to 
\ supervise s6lf 



Hard work 



I have a strong 
desire to enter 
this profession 



a 
tn 

61 I 
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High Pay 



Little education 
needed 



Personally 
unrewarding 



Cow status 
occupation 



Typically 
a woman's 
occupation 



Boring work 
Challenging 



Few opportunities 
for advanceme nt - 



Good Working 
hours 



Chance to 
supervise self 



YOUR OWN DESIRED OCCUPATION 



(Specify) 



5 


4 / 3 

/ 


2 


1 


1 


2 - 3 


4 


5 




5/. 



Easy work 



I have ?io^)_- 
to enter 
profession 



L\re 




DO NOT TURN BACK TO A^^Y PREVIOUS PAGE. 



Low Pay 



Lot of education 
needed 



Personally 
rewarding 



Hjah status 
jpatton 




Typically 
a man's 
occupation 



Enjoyable work 
Urwhallenging 



Many opportunities 
for advancement 



69-70 



Poor working 
hours 



No chance to 
supervise self 



Hard work 



I have a strong 
desire to enter 
this profession 



- 2 

75 

■■; . i 

< I- 
■ o 

78 5C 

s 



77 3 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

toStoS.o.a*Jly**i»knoc«.-.«^ii.dta.*..sthool«tebo.|[lfl^ 



.N. 



oJa AlgebrJ 
02 □ Biology 
tt3D Business Math 



01 0 Algebra 
ii2t] Biology 
mG BtJsinesMatti 



otD Algebra 
(»□ Biology 
BusineaMatti 



0)G Al/ura 
«□ Biology 
03 □ BusineoMath 



JUNIOR COLLEGE 




Check (35 1 the Three MtjSKfi^Jsrtailt High School Courses 

o<D Cablus 

05 D Cheiristy 

06 Q English 



□ iForeignLangOtee 
08 a Social Studies! 
tsnihorthand 



osDchemisirv 
060 English 



07 Lnpffijrt Language 
esD^Stiidiej 
09 D Shod 




ViOCATlONALAMECHNlCALja 



Check 

o<D Calculus 

05 D Chefflistry 

06 D English 



the Three Most Important Hi^ 

07G Foreignll^goage 
mQ Social StJdies^ 
09 G Shorthand 




Courses 




Check ( 1J3 ) the ThfW Most Impoi-ant High Schoc! Courses 
wD Calculus 07 D Foreign Lanjjage 

05 G Chemistry 
.08 D English 



oe a social Studies 
o^Q Shorthand; 



.10 D Shop Courses 

Typing 
13 □ No Coorses Required 




B9 
10-11 

1M3 . 1 



'OG Shop Courses 

" D Typing 

No Courses Required 



I(-1S 

18-19 



loDShopf-jurses ' 
"D Typing 

13 D No Courses Required 



2<3i 



/ 



toQ ShopC'j ^s 
'1 G Typing 
'iD No Courses Requirei 



3031 
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isTRUCTIONS 



\n additiof; 10 com require(nentJ. schools w\m require cerjain types of tesls i other quatiiicationj. For each type o( school below, 
check ( }] I what you think are the two fnost important additional tequirements needed for admission to each. If you think thai no additional 
requirements arc needed loi a given type ol school, check the box | }] | marked No Requirements Needed. 



; .JUNIOR COLLEGE ' 

Checl( I .V 1 the Two Most iMortar' Additional Requirements ' . ' " 



ioi Z American Nursing Association Examination ^Jroiimeanu Placement Tests Recommendations Ifom Teachers 



io?.;j College Board E)(aniinatiQns ^ on 



] 03 L Graduate m Upper Half of Class , wnal Leanue for Nursing Test 



^^hjScnool Tfanscripts ^6 fjo Reijuiremenis Needed 



^ _ ^ Jll&^^^ ^ 

\ ! Cliecil V) the Two Most liw^ «^ 'Requirements 



I I 



! American Nursing Association Examination Z'^ Guidanc^ . , ' f^ests fiicommendationsf'im Teachers 
- : Colle?e Board Examinations . w HighSchoij;.;'.: ; tii) .J No Requirements Needed 

Graduate in Upper Hjlf of Da'i; .jTlationalfeit, ,/iingTest 



Or 



,..VgCATlONA_L-ANDT. ECHNIC AL3tHOOL 

Che'i I \ I the Two Most Important Additional -^(■^'fliiiremcnts \ 



/ 01 \.l American NursinjAsiccbtion Examinition Z Guidance and Place™1t Tests , ! Recommendations from Teachers I 
• ; ' College Board Bxdminat ons ^' '"'1 High School Trartscri)^ a ' J No Requirements Needed ' 

' M L: Graduate in .Upper Half of Clasf ^ . j National Leag.'? for NursipiiT^^ ■ | 



FOUi.YiALCOLLEiE 



\ '\ Ciieckl '] lthe^^^J:%l^l00(tan^Ad(iitlb.^3lRequi^e^lEnt! ' 

i ■ . ™ . ' - • 38 

; ■ Amefican Nur5inii;Associ3lion Examiniiioi l; Guidance and Placemei^t Test? . - Recommefidations from Teachers ' 
»■ i"? ""'College Board Exair-nations' ' i'Vj High Schuol Transcripts ' : No Requirements Wed i 
I ^'.2 Gradu/!te in Upper Half of Class ^' 'C Mm\ League for Nursing Test 

I HI 

V % ■ 1 * ; 

10 



INSTRUCTIONS 



MLk/salariesaregivenbolhonayearlyandweeklYbasisatihelopofthepa^^^ Usetitherajyourgiide. (Btnei^k check o ly e^^^^^^^^ 



\ 



- 


' ' SALARIES 






S3.500 
Annually 
or 

S70.00 . 
yKkly 


$4,500 
Annually 
or 

S8S.00 
vyeeKiy 


55,500 
Annually 
or 

5105.00 


SG,500 
Annually 

S125.Mf 
l/VeekUl 

T, 


S7,5C0 
Annuelly 

\G 


$8,500 
Annually 

■or 
$165.00 
Weekly 


S9,500 
Annually 

or 
S185.00 
Weekly 


$10,500 
Annually 
or ■ 
S20fl.OO 
Weekly 


S11,500 
Annually 

or 
5220,00 
Weekly 


S12.S00+ 
Annually 
or 

5245.00+ 
Weekly. 


Laundry 
Wofkfir 


D'. 

01 


G 

02 


03 ■ 


04 




-G 


Q 

0/ 


Q 

nil 


G 

09 


Q 


High School 
Teacher 


D 

0) 


C 

02 


D' 


G' 


% 






C 

0) 


G 

08 


G 

09 ■ 


■G, 


Secretary 


0 

"/ 


D 

03 


D 


•G 


G- 


06/ 


D 


G 

08 


Q 


Q 


Registered 
Nurie 


D 


D 

03 


0 




G. 

05 








0 

oe 


G 

99 . 


^ 10- 


Medical 
Doctor 
(Intern) 


d 

01 


D 


D 

03 


Q 

34 


■G 

05 


^G 

D6 


□ 

07 


^G 

.'oe 


G 

09 


\ 10^, 


1 would like 
to be a 

(specify) 


a 

01 


,D 

03 


D 

03 


0' 

04 * 


G 

■ 05 


■0 

06 


■Q 

07 
1 


0 

■ 


G. 

09 


10 



4041 



42 43 



44 45 



46^47 



4849. 

b05t 
52 SI 
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iNSTRUCT'bNS 



Below ;s a list' of tasks sometimes pprformed by hospital duty nurses. Check ( 5^ ) the Uve (5) 
tasks you think nurses spend most of their time doing. Remember to check only ./ve. 



.01 LJ Administer medications 

02 Assist tn operating room 

03 Cj Attend staff meetings 

04 d Bathe patients 

05 O Chart pGtieni's progress rc-cords 



19 □ Inspect open wounds 

20 □ Interpret medical treatments to patients 

21 Irrigate eyes and ears 

22 C] Keep ward clean 

23 □ Make beds 



06 □ Collect specimens (urine, blood, etc.) 24 H Monitor post surgical drainage tubes 

25 lI] Plan nur>rt^care with family 

?^AjJJsir -^ds. c^airs, etc. ' 
diagnostic tests 
20s. V Schedule patients for routir tests 
B9 □ Start and monitor intravenous injections 



07 Lj Comfort patient's fami! 

08 □ Conduct research 

09 Q Discharge patient 

10 Q Discuss nursing care with doctop. 

1 1 Q Dress patient 

12 □ Dress surgical 

13 Q Empty bedp, 

14 lH Feed patients 

15 LJ Give backrubs 

16 Q Give enemas 

17 Cj Give shots 
~l8 lIj Insert catheters 




30 □ Supervise duties of janitorial staff 

31 O Supervise Nurses' Aides 

32 O Take blocd pressijre 

33 □ Take patient's medical history 



/ 



34 Q Take temperatures 



/ 

35 □ Teach nursing students arjct aides 

36 C Weigh patient 



DO NOT TURN BACK TO ANY PREVIOUS PA 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Below is a list of tasks hospital nurses usualjy perform in their daily duties. Rate each one as to 
whether you think it is a PLEASANT duty to perform, it is a NEUTRAL dutv to perform (that is, 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant), or it is an UNPLEASANT 6uV/ to perform. If you think the task is 
aftE4S4/Vrcne,placeathree(37 in the blank beside that task. If you think the task is a NEUTRAL 
one, place a two (2) in the blank beside that task. Finally, if you think the task is UNPLEASANT, 
place a ope (1) in the blank beside that task. Be sure to rate each task. Work quickly and carefully- 



(3) PLEASANT 



(2) NEUTRAL 



ID UNPLEASANT 



64 

55 

66 

'67 

68_ 

63 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 j 

77 

7fl ■ 

7a,_ 



„ Administer medications 
^ Assist in operating room 
. Attend staff meetings ' 
. BathiJ patient 

. Chart patient's progress records 



. Collect specimens (urine, blood, etc.) \^ 




.Comfort patient's family 
. Conduct research 
.Discharge p; 

. Discusi nursTr^fiA^ with doctor 
. Dress patient 

^ Dress surgical and other wounds 

_ Empty bedpans 

_ Feed patients- - . 

_Give back rubs ^■ 

_Giveefi .:as 

_ Give Shots 

. Insert catheters 



(3) PLEASANT 



^^J2) NEUTRAL 



. Inspect open wounds 
. Interpret medical treatments "to patients 
. Irrigate eyes and ears 
Keef^^ clean 

/ 

/ 

f^'or post-^rgical drainage tubes 
. Plan nursing care with family 
. Position patients in beds, chairs, etc. 
. Record diagnostic tests 
. Schedule pjtients for routine tests 
. Star: and monitor intravenous injections 
. Supervise duties of janitorial staff 
. Supervise Nurses* Aides 
_ Take blood pressure 
. Take patient's medical history 
^ Take temperatures 
_ Teach nursing students and aides 
.Weigh patient 

ir) UNPLEASANT 
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Check ( S2 ) the current hioh school program that you are in. 

01 G Academic . 

02 General (Business) • . - 

03 C General ITechnicaO 

04 u SkiPs (OVT) • - ' 

Check I ) all ihose.courses you have already taken and passed. Do not include courses 
you 'are now taking, or those you p/an to take, or courses you did noi pass. 



28 
29 



36 
37 
38 



[1! Algebra 
G Biology 
C Calculus 



* i2 Cht'tnistry 

5 uj Foreign Language 

6 □ General Science 



Check ( LV^ ) the courses you are noiv f3 
year. 



1 □ Algebra 

2 G Biology 




^ □ Geometry 

a □ Physics 

9 □ Trigonometry 



)mplete by the end of ycur senior 



VtV^vhei^ii^try 

foreign Language 
[In General'Science 



' □ Geometry 

8 □ Physics 

9 rH Trigonometry 
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BACKGROUND INFCr.MATlON 

\ CC5.4 

1. Date of Birth: / / ) 

Day Month Year / 

2. Age; What is your present aije' ^ ' 

How many months since your last birthday? 89 

3. Number of Older Brothers; . - io Number of Younger. Brothers: _ \7 

Number of Older Sisters: n ;>jumber of Younger Sisters: n 

4. Father's Occupation , . 'i! , is 

If Unemployed, check here ( ) and indicate former occupation above. is 
If Deceased, check here { ■ .] and indicate former occupation above. 



5. Father's Education (Circle highest grade completed): 
01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 

College 1 

(13) 114) 

6. Mother's Occupation 

■ Sueci** 

If Unemployed, check here ( T "i LartcT^dicXt^^ormer occupation above. 
If Deceased, check here ( 1 aitfdiNdicVfe fdwier occupation above. 




7. Mother's EducanoCM-Sircle t\iihosi grade completed); 
01 02 0S^j)4 05 06 07 .08 

College 1 2 3 4 Other 

l-?3) i\A\ {\b\ 061 

8. Do you plan to go to college after high school? 

9. If you went to college do you tinink you would be successful? 

1 Li Yes z n No . ,^ 7i 

10. How many times since last September have you talked to your counselor about careers? ^ 78'.' 

0 [;] Not at All ^ Four Times 

1 [. ; Once ' ^ I i Five Times ■ 

2 [\\ Two Times ^ ' ' More than Five Times 

3 [[}. Three T^mes ' 

1 1. Have you made a firm decision about your future career? 

/ \ I'l-Yes 2 \:\ No n 

12. Have you ever done voluntof?r work In a hospital? i □ Yes ? t J No . 3o 

13. Would you be interested in working in a hospital after school or on weekends as a ^ 
volunteer witnout pay? ' Tj Yes ? i ll No ' 3i 

00 NOT TURN B/^CK TO ANY PREVIOUS PAGE. CO IMMEDIATELY TO THC NEXT PAGE 
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14. Wi^ulcl you be intereftod in \orking pert-time ir a hospital it you ^ere pai( 
1 CI Yes 2 D No 



3? 



Doctors? 1 □ Yes 
Dentists? ^ □ Yes 



W Do vou think you would like a career as a Registered Nurse? 

. 1 G Yes 



If not, please briefly indicate why- 



2 D No 




33 


2 □ No 




34 


2 □ No 




35 






36 


2 □ No 







17. How irDpoaant is it for you to start working and earning money after you finisn 
hiuh school? 

Check the appropriate box ( S2 ) below. \.C^ ^ ^. u u i 

1 □ Critical that I start working and earning money immed(at^)f^fter high school 

2 □ Very important but not critical \\ 
3D Neither.irhportant nor unimportant' 
* □ Of little importance ' ^ 

5 □ Not at ail critical that I starJ^Xing ' ^"T^diateiy after finishing high school 

18- After graduation how murii 6?Vour ^ii^fct^^ you be responsible for? 
98- □ All 75 g 7,R% b\ ^Hq%^25 □ 25% 01 □ None 





37-38 



19, Please indicate your ethnic background: 

1 □ Afro-American (Black) a □ Chic^no (Mexican American) 

2 □ American Indian 5 □ Oriental 

3 □ Caucasian (Angloid) 6 □ Other 



20. Please indicate y out sex: 
10 □ Male 



ioD Female 




I / 'fiVSi. COVER.-vMENT PRIJ^TINC OFFICE: 1978 
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